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Back in most teachers’ minds the question persists, “How 
can I use class hours more effectively, how can I apply 
my energy more creatively, how can I guide my pupils 
outside of the classroom?” 

Of course it would be easy if there were several dupli- 
cates of yourself .. . but wait! There IS a way to do exactly 
that—the Ditto way! 

Ditto—the Ever-present Help 
Ditto lesson sheets save weary hours of lesson-preparing, 
provide time for relaxation and self-improvement. Ditto’s 
abundant, low-cost lesson materials coordinate activity, 
organize minds, aid teaching a dozen ways. Authoritative 
Ditto practice texts make you—in effect—an invisible tutor 
at each pupil's side. There’s your answer! 

Mail the — for inspiring catalog material on new 
Ditto school duplicators and uses, and for FREE Ditto 
practice texts. Get started on Ditto’s daily help! 
N DITTO D-10 LIQUID DuP- 

LICATOR WITH “MAGIC” 
Cory CONTROL... 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
Your quickest, most economical, 
most satisfactory way to make 
copies. Prints directly from your 


Original . 300 copies per 
master .. . 140 copies a minute 





FOR Ally 





24 BRAND-NEW 
Ditto Liquid and Gelatin Workbooks 
in addition to others previously published 


Compiled by eminent authorities in education, these new Ditto 
Workbooks will increase student interest—save you hours of 
classroom time—and practically eliminate night work. Each 
page prateees 200 liquid copies or 100 gelatin copies. Scan the 


grand, new list below, choose the books you want. Send for 
your sample copies now! 
Self-Teaching Arithmetic 
(Part 1, Part I, Pare I11) for 
Grade 2; Grade 3; Grade 4; 


Language for 
Grade 2; Grade 3; Grade 4; 
Grade 5; Grade 6; Grade 7; 


Grade 5; Grade 6; Grade 7; Grade 8 
Grade 8 *Directed Study Lessons in Geog- 
Birds copy How People Live io 
Other Lands 


United States and Canada. 
For Europe and Asia. 
Pre-Primer—Getting Ready for *American History for 
Reading Grade 7; Grade 8 
Pre-Primer—A Book of Little * (Available for Gelatin 
Books machines only.) 


Simple Science Experiments 
(Book I, Book II) 


A Word Book for the First Grade 

*Holiday Hours 

*Indians, Long Ago and Now 

*Friends of Field, Stream and 
Forest 

*Animal Stories 

*Ditto Lessons in Health and 
Safety 

Phonics 
Set 1; Set 2 














FREE ctssons ! 


FOR BRIGHT COPIES AND BRIGHT CLASSES... MAIL! 





... 1 00 4 colors at once. Finger- 
fip “MAGIC” Control assures 
all-over intensity of each copy throughout any run. For card or 

per, any weight, 3°x5" to 9°x14". Instant master attachment, 
instant loading, sitive registration. Stainless steel parts resist 
corrosion. Oilite Geasiee and hushed, nimble action mean indefi- 
dite service. Perfect for school. New-Day Price, $149.50 plus tax. 
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University Publishing Co., 1917 Main St., K. C., Mo. 
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University Publishing Co., 1917 Main St., K. C., Mo. 

Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send: 

C) Literature on your new D-10 Liquid Type School Duplicator. 

() Free samples and catalog of new Workbook Lessons for Liquid ( ) 
or Gelatin ( ) duplication. (Specify which type machine you use.) 

() Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 


Name....... 


Ss 6 dcivnvensctotaandecseee’ City.. 


Post Office.......... so 00006000ceiiiencsaccncesoses 
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THE NEW “TEN-TWENTY” 
AMERICAN UNIVERSAL DESK 


Here is the new “Ten-Twenty” Amer- 
ican Universal Desk—the desk with 
all the features teachers have long 
wished for. It is the result of years of 
research—the ideal desk for the class- 
room where seating, lighting, and 
decoration have been co-ordinated to 
induce correct posture and to safe- 
guard eyesight. 

This is the first desk to offer pupils 
a choice of 20° slope, 10° slope, 
or level top, according to the 
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task being done. It is the first Yeast 
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BLACKWELL WIELANDY CoO. 
1605 Locust Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
HOOVER BROTHERS, Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 
Exclusive distributors for 

o on 
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desk to provide automatic fore-and-aft 
seat adjustment, and to approach per- 
fect focal accommodation for all work 
on the desk top. 


Free catalog saves time 


Write today for our latest illustrated 
catalog of school furniture and sup- 
plies. Keep it on your desk for ready 
reference. 

Also ask for new FREE illus- 
trated booklet, “The Co-ordinated 
Classroom,” by Darell B. Harmon. 
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Desk at 20° slope for 
reading, writing, drawing 


Top level for 
manipulative tasks 





Top at conventional 
10° slope A en = 


Top raised for easy 
access to book box 
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MSTA aon Life Plan 
Place Amount Place Amount 
Rockford, Illinois . $3,000 Columbia .......... 2,000 
ae 3,000 Louisiana ......... 2,000 
Webster Groves . 5,000 Independence 2,000 
| _ =e 1,000 St. Louis ..... AY 1,000 
St. Louis . is 5,000 Maryville _........... . 5,000 
Roanoke .......... 2,000 Queen City _. . 2,000 
St. Louis ... 1,000 DeSoto ...... ' . 1,000 
Granville, Ohio 5,000 Roanoke ............ . 1,000 
St. Joseph . 2,000 RE .. 1,000 
St. Louis ... 5,000 aay ............. mn .... 1,000 
St. Louis . 2,000 St. Louis ......... . 3,000 
Columbia .... 5,000 Cape Girardeau 1,000 
St. Louis ... 1,000 Bourbon ..... , . 1,000 
Springfield . 5,000 Sikeston .... i 1,000 
Curryville .... 5,000 Maryville .......... . 5,000 
Kansas City 1,000 St. Joseph _....... : ... 2,000 
Kansas City 1,000 St. Joseph .... . 5,000 ‘ 
St. Charles _..... 5,000 St. Louis ..... 2,000 
Nelson ..... abeeae 2,000 St. Louis .... ‘ . 2,000 c 
St. Louis . : vat 1,000 Marthasville . 1,000 c 
|: se 1,000 St. Louis .... : ...... 1,000 c 
OE site ciaictiedita 1,000 Kansas City .... mai . 5,000 \ 
i ae x 3,000 Bonne Terre ......-- 5,000 r 
Pampa, Texas .... ‘is 1,000 Carthage ... .... 5,000 | I 
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i See,  6=—6|))l sl ee sie a 
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REET PSS Rhett 1,000 University City . rECeERED sincdeieal 
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I _...-.. 3,000 University City —.................. ... 5,000 
RRL ARISE SSSA ie . 1,000 i 1,000 
RE aS 1,000 Columbia ................ ocasisaniiceucaaTae 
Springfield —........ ARE 1,000 Iowa City, Towa ncn ..... 2,000 
Jerseyville, tanto 2,000 gt 1,000 
Hindsboro, Illinois ........................ 1,000 Versailles ..... CEE IT 3,000 
EE 2,000 Bucyrus a ee 2,000 
St. Louis ........ icici aaa lanai 5,000 Kansas City seal seaeceetaase ——— 
ID c.cicssncecmtasiennirnnebeangrats 5,000 i ie 5,000 
Ee ee ae . 1,000 IY, chi ocunhc ceithenipdelasmcebaceaedl 1,000 
Cope Gaardees ......................... 2,000 Eee 5,000 
Rushville, Indiana _............. 1,000 yer saiieadae 1,000 
cis ccsabat ties 5,000 a ..... 1,000 
New York, New York ............. 5,000 0 esa 5,000 } 
Qe ROSELLE Re ee ye eee ee ear i | 
. 
For rates or for an application blank, fill out blank and mail to Everett 
Keith, Executive Secretary, Missouri State Teachers Association, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. 
Re ee snishbahaiatianaaiepinidanibecilalicnindeeaeal ND siete 
area ly SRS pee eee Mey REM ee eee AEM BOTT te kee | 
NI ciicbcsaisactetipihateneenmcnicceniachaiice I sccictnsninivtintga Pe etiseantntsitiiohnctsispacnbapnane | 
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Worker Welcomes More Electric Power . . . More Jobs 





“WHAT’S ALL THIS I hear about Hawthorn Sta- 
tion, the new power plant Kansas City Power & 
Light Company’s building in the Northeast Industrial 
district? More jobs, you say . . . more money in 
circulation, as dependable, low-cost electric power 
attracts new industries, new business to this area! 





Well, brother, I’m for it . . . for anything that means 
more jobs . . . a bigger and better community where 
I live.” 





NEW HAWTHORN STATION as it will appear 
when completed in 1951. Located on the Missouri 
river in the Northeast Industrial district, this 27-mil- 
lion dollar plant is a tangible vote of confidence in 
the future of Kansas City. Its more than 40 per cent 
additional electric generating capacity will insure this 
area ample power . . . for industrial expansion . . . 
for more jobs. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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| Only a Few Cents a Day 
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A WEEKLY CASH INCOME, si 

HOSPITAL AND SURGICAL CARE fun 

Cou 

FOR YOU AND YOUR FAMILY, THROUGH MEMBERSHIP IN YOUR ah 
OWN ASSOCIATION’S GROUP INSURANCE PLAN — IT GIVES YOU og 
THE BEST HEALTH CARE AND SALARY PROTECTION MONEY CAN gone 
BUY. Hist 
TI 

THERE IS A PLAN TO SUIT EVERY MEMBER were 

. . » You may buy a large amount or small — 

. . . You make your own selection recei 

. . » In either case the cost is small a 
Members Who Have No Accident and Sickness Insurance, or Carry Some the 
Other Plan, Always Regret, When Illness or Accidents Strike, Not Having furni 
the MSTA Group Insurance Which Would Have PAID THEM MORE and | no | 
COST THEM LESS. scho 
Be 

THOSE WHO HAVE THE MSTA PLAN NEVER REGRET child 

Through the MSTA Plan You Pay a Small Amount TODAY to Cushion the ne 
Financial Blow That Comes When Illness or Accident Strike and Bills Mount Missc 
High and Income Diminishes. ONLY A FEW CENTS A DAY PREPAYS posec 
YOUR BILLS. Th 
New 

WHO CAN APPLY? — Every MSTA Member of Ee 

HERE’S ALL YOU DO! — Fill in and mail this coupon their 
ER RE A OE: A ee TRS SE SERS SE RE ae D Judgr 
Please tell me, without obligation, about the benefits and cost. Circu 

Att 

Name TAL ee 0 ‘s Teadl 
In 

Missouri State Teachers Association appli 

COLUMBIA, MISSOURI =, 

———— = —EE —— a be di: 
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$500,000 to Schools from Fines 


Decision of Supreme Court ends efforts of Missouri 
State Teachers Association to secure a part or all of 
the funds for teachers 


.— Supreme Court of Missouri has 
reached a decision in the Fire Insur- 
ance Fines Case involving $2,090,000 of 
funds. 

A ruling of Division Number One of the 
Court sets aside one-fourth of the fines for 
the use of public schools. This amounts to 
$522,500. Had it not been for the action of 
the MSTA none of this money would have 
gone to schools. 


History of Case 

These fines, amounting to $2,090,000.00, 
were paid to the clerk of the Supreme 
Court of Missouri by certain insurance 
companies pursuant to a judgment by that 
Court on December 30, 1946. The money 
received was paid to the State Treasurer on 
April 28, 1947, and was by him placed to 
the credit of the General Revenue Fund of 
the State in accordance with an opinion 
furnished by the Attorney General with 
no part to be allocated to the public 
schools, 

Believing that the interests of the school 
children, the school districts, and the teach- 
ers of this state in the fund should be de- 
termined the Legislative Committee of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association pro- 
posed to sponsor a court suit. 

The suit was brought in the name of the 
New Franklin School District whose Board 
of Education, because of its interest in the 
fund and to be of public service, allowed 
their names to be used as plaintiffs. For- 
mal action in the form of a Declaratory 
Judgment was filed in the Cole County 
Circuit Court, February 20, 1948. 


Attorneys and expenses for the entire 
case were furnished by the Missouri State 
Teachers Association. 


In the petition the following four alter- 
nate constructions of the Constitution as 
applicable to the suit were cited: (1) The 
fund was a fine or penalty and under the 
New Constitution all of the money should 
be distributed to schools. (2) The court 
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might find the money to be state revenue 
and that one third of all such revenue 
should be appropriated to public schools. 
(3) The court might rule that the fund was 
state revenue but was not appropriated and 
in that event the section of the Constitu- 
tion is self-enforcing to set aside one-fourth 
for schools. (4) If the court should hold 
that this fund is not included in the ap- 
propriation acts and that the Constitution 
is not self-enforcing then it was insisted 
that the state officers must hold the fund 
until the Legislature does appropriate at 
least 25% thereof for school purposes. 

Judge Sam Blair of the Cole County Cir- 
cuit Court, after a hearing on May 17, 
1948, overruled a motion of the Attorney 
General that the suit be dismissed. 

A full-scale hearing with oral argument 
presented by plaintiff and defense was held 
on August 5, 1948. Judge Blair of the Cir- 
cuit Court ruled the entire $2,090,000 
should go to schools. An appeal was taken 
by the Attorney General and the Supreme 
Court heard the case at its September ses- 
sion, 1949. 

The ruling as handed down on January 
9, 1950 follows: 

“We hold that the fund in question was 
‘state revenue,’ and that under Sec. 3, Art. 
IX, supra, 25% was required to be set aside 
and placed in the State Public School 
Moneys Fund. 

“The judgment of the trial court is re- 
versed and a declaratory judgment entered 
in conformity with this opinion.” 

A study of the Court opinion reveals 
rather clearly that it was sound judgment 
on the part of your Association to insist to 
members of the Constitutional Convention 
that the word “ordinary” be deleted before 
the words “state revenue” in wording the 
New Constitution, otherwise the Court 
might have ruled as a previous court had 
that this was not ordinary revenue and the 
schools should not participate. 

(Please turn page) 
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Money for Teachers 

This significant and historical case will 
mean some additional funds will be avail- 
able for teachers. Based on the number of 
teaching units in the state the $522,500 
when divided means $26.93 per unit. The 
decision in this case will now be applied 
to future years with schools coming in for 
their just share of any funds arising in this 
nature. 

All of the judges concurred in the opin- 





ion which was written by S. P. Dalton, 
Court Commissioner and now a Justice. 
One of the other two Court Commission- 
ers, Van Osdol, dissented from the opinion. 

The $26.93 that will be available per 
teaching unit will be apportioned to schools 
in the March disbursement. It must all be 
used according to a recent Supreme Court 
ruling for teachers’ salaries. When it will 
be used will depend upon local conditions 
and the action of local boards of educa- 
tion. 








Sdeas for Principals of Secondary Schools 


Off the Cuff 


Dean Joe Nichols, Jr., Jefferson City 
Junior College, says, “I should like to en- 
courage greater attention to a ‘teacher re- 
lations’ program and share with you one 
medium we employ in building high teach- 
er morale.’’ That medium is a bulletin, of 
3 or 4 pages, which has the title “Off the 
Cuff,” delivered to every teacher on Fri- 
day morning. “Generally the bulletin in- 
cludes a very brief exposition on some sim- 
ple technique of teaching or principle of 
learning by which all of us profit. Such 
subjects as ‘scarcasm versus praise,’ ‘use of 
community resources,’ and ‘classroom en- 
thusiasm’ have been used. In every in- 
stance possible the subject is prompted by 
some factual circumstance observed in our 
school. 


“Activities and happenings within the 
various departments of the school that are 
probably not generally known by anyone 
other than the principal are described and 
reported. Coming events on the school 
calendar scheduled after the beginning of 
the school year are announced. Significant 
statements from current educational liter- 
ature are repeated. 


“Amusing incidents reported around 
school are shared, and personal items con- 
cerning faculty happenings and activities 
are covered.” Teachers submit suggestions 
and materials and assist in the preparation 
of “Off the Cuff” which has become a Fri- 
day morning “lift.” Joe, you had better 
run off a few extra copies and we suggest to 
principals that a self-addressed, stamped 
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envelope be included with your request for 
a copy of “Off the Cuff.” 


Guidance 


In Carthage high school John Harp, Jr., 
and his staff believe they have made their 
vocational guidance program more effect- 
ive by a series of weekly conference sessions 
to which they invite persons from the 
professional, trades, and occupations fields 
as guest speakers. The individual and 
small group conferences following the ad- 
dresses have been highly profitable to 
many of their students. The opportunity 
to talk with someone who has established 
himself in his life’s work is a real inspira- 
tion to the youth and he gets the informa 
tion direct from a person who speaks from 
experience. The students and staff appre- 
ciate the interest and generosity of the 
Carthage citizens in the conduct of this 
fine program. 


Secretarial Service 

Carthage High Senior Commercial ma- 
jors are getting some practice experiences 
in the vocation they will soon enter in the 
“Secretarial Service to Teachers” office re- 
cently set up. “Excellent training for stu- 
dents and a real aid to teachers.” 

From the favorable comments by Car- 
thage folks, John believes that the pictures 
of many school activities which have been 
displayed in the show windows of Carthage 
stores and in the Chamber of Commerce 
office have been worth while in his public 
relations program. 
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Administrators to Hold Meeting 


The Missouri Association of School Ad- 
ministrators will hold its winter meeting 
in the Education Building, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, February 13 and 14. 
The theme of the meeting will be “Super- 
intendents at Work on a Satisfactory Edu- 
cational Program.” The following is a ten- 
tative outline of their program. There 
will be additions and possibly some changes 
made before the program is in final form. 


The first session will begin Monday 
morning at 10:00 a.m. with Dr. Frederick 
A. Middlebush, president of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, giving the welcoming ad- 
dress. Mrs. Herman Engle, president of 
the Missouri Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and Mr. Frank Heagerty, super- 
intendent of schools, Lebanon, are sched- 
uled to give addresses at the morning meet- 
ing. 

The Monday afternoon session will be- 
gin at 2:30 with an address by Mr. R. D. 
Marriner, president of American Text- 
book Publishers Institute. Another well 
known educator will also be secured to 
talk at this session according to President 
George Heltzell. 


A Reception for visiting administrators 
will be sponsored by the home economics 
department of the University beginning at 
4:30 p.m. 

Superintendents will have the privilege 
of attending the basketball game between 
Ohio State and the University of Missouri 
Monday evening. Superintendents who 
send in their reservation to Secretary Earl 
Gray, superintendent of schools, Brookfield, 
by February 1, will be seated in a section 
that will be blocked off for their conven- 
ience. The price per ticket will be $1.00 
and this amount should accompany the 
reservation sent to Mr. Gray. 


Tuesday, February 14 


Mr. Philip J. Hickey, superintendent of 
instruction, St. Louis public schools, will 
lead a discussion at the Tuesday morning 
session on the School Administrators Plan- 
ning of a Long-Range Program. The re- 
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gular business meeting of the Association 
with reports of the committees and the 
election of officers will be held between 
11:00 and 12:00 on Tuesday. 


A discussion group centering around 
Proposed Constitutional Amendment No. 
1 is scheduled for the Tuesday afternoon 
meeting, Mr. Otis See, superintendent of 
schools, Jennings, will act as chairman of 
the discussion group. 


Officers 


President, George Heltzell, superinten- 
dent of schools, Louisiana; vice-president, 
L. B. Hoy, superintendent of schools, Gid- 
eon; secretary, Earl Gray, superintendent 
of schools, Brookfield; and treasurer, Eve- 
rett Keith, executive secretary, Missouri 
State Teachers Association. 


Dues in the Administrators Association 
are $2.00 for this school year. Some admin- 
istrators have been sending in dues of $3.00. 
The confusion is probably occasioned by 
the adoption of the New Constitution by 
the administrators at their last meeting in 
St. Louis City, when the dues were set at 
$3.00 for the year 1950-51. 














“Certainly, it’s ‘F’ in deportment . . 
I’ve got to let off stcam eomewhere!™~ 
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Peer Culture 
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DANIEL A. PRESCOTT and JULIA WEBER 
Billy didn’t fit into child society. He needed 
help. In giving it, his teacher discovered 
“peer culture.” 


ILLY JONES was ten years old. He 
was the youngest boy, next to the young- 
est child, in a family of four boys and four 
girls who had come from a distant state. 
One would think that as a member of a 
large family he would know how to get 
along with other children. But these are 
some of the things his teacher wrote about 
him over a period of months: 

My biggest — with Billy is trying 
to teach him how to play with other chil- 
dren. He plays entirely too rough. I'm 
sure he developed the rough play from 
playing with his older brothers. I some- 
times have him stand and watch them. He 
finally decided he had rather play their 
way than not to play at all. 


October 23 

During physical education period he knocked 
down and hurt three boys to get the football. 
He seems to think the object of the game is to 
touch the ball. 





He Plays Too Rough 





A Word About The Authors 


The authors of this article know where- 
of they speak. Julia Weber, author of 
My Country School Diary, has taught all 
grades in the rural schools of Warren 
County, New Jersey, where she is now 
a rural supervisor. 

Dr. Prescott, now director of the In- 
stitute for Child Study of the University 
of Maryland, was formerly a professor 
and member of the Committee on Human 
Development at the University of Chicago. 











October 24 


Again he played too rough with the children. 
I can’t keep him out of the games entirely— 
he'll never learn. The children seem to resent 
him. They give him queer and dirty looks and 
tell him to let them alone. 


January 20 

Played ball with the children and really liked 
it. He asked me if I didn’t think he was playing 
better, and I was glad to tell him “Yes.” He 
grinned and marched back as proud as a pea- 
cock. He spoiled it before the day was over 
by tripping Terry as he passed by Billy’s desk 
going to the bookshelf for a library book. 


March 20 


During the morning recess Billy jumped on 
Bradley’s back, threw him down on the con- 
crete, and hurt him pretty badly. The children 
came rushing in ahead of Billy to tell me about 
it. Finally Bradley came limping in crying, sat 
down, and groaned. Billy came in white-faced 
and shaky and told me, “Mrs. R., I didn’t aim 
to hurt Bradley. I was just playing.” About 
fifteen minutes passed and Bradley became 
worse. I was afraid his leg was broken so I 
had two boys make a hand saddle and carry 
him downstairs to the cot. Miss B. called his 
mother to come for him. Billy made several 
trips to ask how I thought Bradley was. I 
promised I would cali his home at noon and 
find out. He was really sorry and very upset 
over it. 

At noon he came in to see me. With a grin 
on his face and very matter-of-fact he told me 
that the boys had run him through the belt line 
for hurting Bradley. 
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After lunch I had a long talk with the boys 
about the belt line affair and told them they 
would have to be punished for it since it is 
strictly against school regulations to have such 
a thing happen. 

They took their punishment nicely but were 
surely off Billy for several days. 

It is obvious that Billy enjoyed playing 
with the other boys, that he really wanted 
to belong to the group. He always wanted 
to play, but when he did he got into 
trouble. Why was this? 

In the touch football incident it is clear 
that Billy did not know the accepted way 
of playing the game. All games that chil- 
dren play have their right and wrong ways 
of being played. There are different rules 
in different parts of the country, and for 
different age groups. 


A Child Society 

Billy’s group played various kinds of ball 
games. Billy didn’t know the customs at- 
tached to the games. He played too rough. 
This he probably had learned from his 
brothers or from the group he had played 
with in his former home. Neither did he 
know the code of his classmates. He told 
the teacher about the belt line. He was 
proud because this meant he _ belonged. 
But to the other children it meant tattling, 
because the teacher punished them. 

Whenever children are brought together 
they develop feelings toward each other. 
There emerges a very real child society 
with its own activities, customs, and codes. 
This child society is constantly changing. 
At different maturity levels children tend 
to engage in characteristic kinds of activi- 
ties with which different customs and codes 
are associated. 

At the ages of four, five, and six, chil- 
dren are living largely in a self-centered 
world. It is probably at the first grade level 
that the teacher has more direct influence 
iit shaping the child’s society than at any 
other time in the child’s school life. Chil- 
dren tend to like the children the teacher 
likes. The teacher can therefore help each 
child find a secure place in the child soci- 
ety. 


Growing Away From Teacher 

In the second grade the child society be- 
gins to grow away from the teacher and 
children begin to set up their own stand- 
ards for group belonging. Teachers who do 
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The Children Seem to Resent Him 


not understand this sometimes feel hurt 
that the children do not warm up to them 
as they did in the first grade. The chil- 
dren play together for longer periods and 
begin to make up their own play. 

Group belonging is gradually strengthen- 
ed in the third, fourth, and fifth grades. 
Ability to play in a group increases. The 
sexes begin to separate into different 
groups. Clubs, gangs, cliques of various 
kinds are formed, with strong group loyal- 
ties. In dealing with one child, the teacher 
is often dealing with the whole clique of 
which the child is a part. Some children 
can take a lot of punishment from teachers 
if it means status for them with the group. 

At this period the codes and rules of 
the group are becoming more strict. Billy, 
by hurting Bradley, violated a group code 
and had to pay the penalty for it, which 
in this case was to be run through the belt 
line. By paying the penalty, however, Billy 
was accepted by the group until Mrs. R. 
interfered. Because Mrs. R. was not ade- 
quately aware of the way the incident 
looked to the group, she actually helped to 
retard Billy's development instead of help- 
ing him as she thought she was doing. 

The place they want in their child soci- 
ety tremendously affects adolescents in jun- 
ior and senior high schools. At this period 
they are great conformists to the customs 
and codes of the group. Often these come 
into conflict with the rules of the family 
and the school. 

(See next page) 
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Adolescents’ adjustment to their group 
is further complicated because of differ- 
ences in time of maturing. These differ- 
ences are important in the child’s place in 
the group. Children’s evaluations of each 
other change rapidly in these years, and 
the child must keep up with these changes. 


They Need Help 


Children need special help from _ the 
teacher during this period. Early maturing 
children need social experiences of a differ- 
ent kind from those needed by late matur- 
ing ones. The teacher must consider the 
developmental level of all the children 
when planning activities. Otherwise ten- 
sions will arise, conflicts and behavior 
problems will result. Gang fights, open 
hostility to teachers, defacing of buildings 
are some evidences of release of tensions 
which have been built up in children when 
adults lack understanding of what these 
children are going through. 


Each individual in the child society has 
unique needs, desires, aspirations, and his 
own way of satisfying them. Some clique 
members may aspire to a more important 
role. Those who do not perform their 
roles may be demoted or expelled. These 
lead to subtle conflicts within the group. 


Early family life has a deep influence on 
these needs and aspirations. The family 
determines the child’s readiness to feel 
a part of a group by giving him security or 
lack of security. It influences a child to 
assume or reject certain roles in the group. 
Mrs. R. sensed that Billy’s rough play 
might be traced to his place in the family 
group. 


Children cannot become mature adults 
simply by copying adult patterns. They 
must live out life fully at each stage of 
their development. It is easier to make a 
successful adjustment in the peer group if 
satisfactory adjustment has been made 
within the family. If children have an ac- 
ceptable place in their peer group, they are 
more ready to make the adjustment neces- 
sary during adolescence. So it is important 
for teachers to help children to find a place 
in their peer groups. It cannot be done 
by interceding directly. 


Teachers must help a child like Billy to 
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learn the skills that are required to win 
prestige with the other children in his 
group. They must help him to learn the 
rules of the game and to act according to 
them. It is as important for children to 
learn the social skills to get along well with 
members of their group as it is to learn the 
skills in language and arithmetic. It is 
through this interaction with their group 
that some of the most important social 
learning occurs. 


Knowing One Child 


Teachers are studying children, trying 
to find out what they need to know about 
them, their motivations, and their needs 
Each teacher selects one child to study over 
a long period of time. She gathers all the 
information she can from observing the 
child in action in as many different situa- 
tions as possible, from conferences with 
other teachers about the child, from visits 
to his neighborhood and home, from talks 
with his parents. All this is written down. 


At group study meetings, teachers read 
these anecdotes to each other. They de- 
cide which really describes how the child 
acted, in terms of the setting and of other 
children’s behavior. In this way they grad- 
ually learn to notice and record significant 
descriptions of child behavior rather than 
their opinion about a child. Then as the 
teachers study these little pictures of a 
child in action, they begin to figure out 
why he did what he did in different situa- 
tions. As many different explanations as 
possible are worked out for each piece of 
behavior. These hypotheses are tested 
against the facts in the written records. 


As these teachers study children they are 
also gradually building up scientific knowl- 
edge about behavior, such as is illustrated 
in this article, from which they can select 
the principles or generalizations which will 
help them to understand the behavior of 
the children they are studying and which 
will enable them to know what to do about 
it. Helping Teachers Understand Chil- 
dren* tells the story of some of these groups 
in action and also points to some of the 
scientific knowledge teachers need in un- 
derstanding and helping children. 





*American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Farmington Makes Follow-up Study 


EDWARD M. RUDDY, Farmington 


i an attempt to find out how graduates 
of Farmington high school are using 
studies and vocational guidance they un- 
dertook while in school, the Farmington 
school system has recently completed a 
“follow-up study” of last year’s seniors. 


This survey shows that 71 of the 72 
graduates have been contacted. Of this 
group, 26 or 35 per cent were in school 
full-time. The national average is only 20 
per cent. 


Here is how these students are enrolled: 
5 at the University of Missouri: 5 at Flat 
River Junior College; 6 in nurses training 
in St. Louis hospitals; 3 taking a beauty 
culture course locally; 1 each at Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis, Christian Col- 
lege, Columbia, Central College, Fayette, 
Mary Baldwin College in Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, Wright Junior College in Chicago, 
Southeast Missouri State College, Cape 
Girardeau, and U. S. Army Leadership 
School in Fort Riley, Kansas. 


Of the 10 students of that group who 
participated in the diversified occupations 
program sponsored jointly by the school 
and local employers, five trained are now 
in full-time positions in the business 
where they took their training. One girl 
who trained for office work is doing similar 
work for a different employer and one 
trained in retail selling is doing this in 
Flat River. One girl is now a housewife; 
one boy trained as a mechanic is doing 
factory work; one boy is in the Army. 


Eight of the 72 are employed by the 


Trimfoot Company here. 

Of these ex-students, 30 or 42 per cent 
are locally employed on full-time jobs. 
Nine are engaged in some type of office 
work for which they were trained by the 
school’s commercial department. Four are 
in construction work. The majority of the 
rest of them are in factory production 
work or retail selling. One is engaged in 
agriculture. Three are enlisted in the 
armed forces, one in the Army, one in the 
WAF and one in the Navy. Three are un- 
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employed. Four of the girls and one of 
the boys are married. 


When asked what subjects were found 
most helpful and which were desired, the 
students gave the following responses, with 
some failing to answer and others listing 
more than one choice. The tabulations: 


Subjects most helpful—biology 8, math- 
ematics 7, English III 4, typing 4, general 
science 3, Latin I 2, chemistry I 2, physics 
I 2, speech I 2, office machines 1, mechani- 
cal drawing 1. 

Subjects desired—chemistry 7, shorthand 
4, physics 3, vocational agriculture 2, typ- 
ing 2, office machines 2, English 2, book- 
keeping 1, office practices 1, science with 
lab 1, algebra 1, home economics 1, foreign 
language 1, psychology 1, economics 1, 
and world problems 1. 


The study was brought about as one of 
the ways of the school system to measure 
the quality of its education compared to 
the job it is supposed to perform. “The 
Farmington public school system has estab- 
lished a written philosophy of education, 
devised by a faculty committee, approved 
by the administration and the faculty as a 
whole, to set forth the aims and philosophy 
of education—if the task we have set for 
ourselves is to prepare the boys and girls 
who use our services for life then it be- 
hooves our school to follow these students 
after they leave the classrooms and see 
how well they are prepared for life.” 
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Your Income Taxes in 1950 


ROYAL D. M. BAUER, Professor of Accounting, University of Missouri 


Here are many pointers on deductions to which 
teachers are entitled that will save you money 


AXPAYERS required to file income 

tax returns for 1949 will find that both 
the federal income tax law and the State 
of Missouri income tax law are practically 
the same as they were a year ago. Numer- 
ous minor changes have occurred, especially 
in the administration of the federal law, 
because of new Treasury Department in- 
terpretations and court decisions, but the 
changes rarely affect the average individual. 


Federal Returns to Be Filed 


A citizen or a resident of the United 
States who had taxable gross income of 
$600 or more in 1949 must file a federal 
income tax return, whether or not there is 
a tax to be paid and regardless of the mari- 
tal status or the age of the individual. 
Nearly all individuals report their income 
on the calendar year basis, and when re- 
porting their 1949 income, they must use 
Form 1040A or Form 1040, filing the form 
on or before March 15, 1950, with the ap- 
propriate representative of the govern- 
ment. Some individuals, such as a farmer 
or the executor of an estate, may be re- 
quired to file special forms. A blank form 
is usually mailed to each taxpayer who 
filed a tax return for the previous year, 
but any banker or postmaster should be 
able to tell an individual how to obtain 
the proper form and where it should be 
filed. 

A person who received less than $600 
total income should file a return to get a 
refund if income tax was withheld. Ordi- 
narily a married person should file a joint 
return with wife or husband to obtain the 
larger refund or the smaller tax for the 
couple, which is permitted under the split- 
income provisions of the law. 


Form 1040A 


This is a simple form which mav be 
filed by any individual, or jointly by a hus- 
band and wife, provided total taxable in- 
come was less than $5,000, and the income 
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consisted entirely of wages shown on With- 
holding Statements, Form W-2, received 
from employers, or of such wages and not 
more than $100 of other wages, dividends, 
and interest. If there was any other kind 
of income, the individual must use Form 
1040. The Collector of Internal Revenue 
computes the tax when Form 1040A is 
filed, and sends the taxpayer either a check 
for any refund due or a bill for any amount 
the taxpayer owes. In determining the 
amount of the tax, the Collector uses a 
table provided by law, which allows $600 
for each exemption and about 10% of the 
total income for charitable contributions, 
interest, taxes, casualty losses, medical ex- 
penses, and miscellaneous items. If the 
taxpayer has deductions for these items 
amounting to more than 10% of his in- 
come, it will generally be to his advantage 
to file Form 1040 and list them, in order 
to obtain the benefit of the larger deduc- 
tions. 


Form 1040 


Any person may file a report of his in- 
come on Form 1040. The form contains 
a tax table which the taxpayer may use if 
his income was less than $5,000 and he does 
not wish to compute his tax. If he uses 
the tax table, he does not list his deduc- 
tions for charity, interest paid, taxes, etc., 
but the table automatically allows for de- 
ductions of about 10% of his income in 
lieu of these items. 

An individual whose income was $5,000 
or more cannot use the tax table but must 
compute his tax. He then has the choice 
between listing his deductions or subtract- 
ing a standard deduction allowed by law 
amounting to about 10% of his income but 
not over a total of $1,000. 

If an: individual has allowable deduc- 
tions amounting to more than 10% of his 
income, he will generally find that his tax 
is less if he files Form 1040 and lists his 
deductions than it would be if he were to 
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file Form 1040A or use the tax table or the 
standard deduction with Form 1040. How- 
ever, many taxpayers do not want the 
bother of listing their deductions and of 
preserving the necessary records to sub- 
stantiate all of the items in case the gov- 
ernment ever questions them. 


E$timated Tax Declaration 

On or before March 15, 1950, an indi- 
vidual must file a declaration of his esti- 
mated tax if he can reasonably expect his 
income in 1950 to. exceed the following 
amounts: (a) salary of $4,500 plus $600 
for each exemption, if the employer with- 
holds taxes, or (b) any other taxable in- 
come of $100 if total income will be $600 
or more. An estimate may be revised later, 
if necessary, by filing an amended declara- 
tion. 


Missouri State Income Tax 

A resident of Missouri must file a Mis- 
souri income tax return on or before March 
31, 1950, if his 1949 taxable income was 
more than $1,200 as a single person or more 
than $2,400 as a married person or head of 
a family. Employers report employee sal- 
aries to the State on this basis. The tax- 
payer is entitled to a credit of $400 for each 
dependent. A person with income not in 
excess of $10,000 may, if he prefers, deduct 
the amount of his federal income tax for 
the past year plus 5% of his income in- 
stead of furnishing a list of his deductions 
for contributions, interest, taxes, etc., in 
detail. 


Deductions 

An individual who plans to list his de- 
ductions on his income tax returns should 
make his list carefully so as to receive the 
benefit of every deduction to which he is 
entitled. It is desirable to keep adequate 
records in case the government ever ques- 
tions any of the items. Following is a brief 
check list which indicates a number of 
types of allowable deductions other than 
business expenses and losses. Further sug- 
gestions are given in the pamphlet of in- 
structions accompanying Form 1040. 

Accident insurance premiums (medical 
expense) . 

Accounting fees for preparation of in- 
come tax returns and in connection with 
the production of income. 
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Alimony (certain periodic payments) . 

Apartment or residence, loss from sub- 
jetting. 

Artificial limbs and teeth (medical ex- 
pense) . 

Attorneys’ fees, same as accounting fees. 

Authors, expenses collecting data and 
writing. 

Automobile license fees. 

Automobile expenses, only to extent car 
is used in business or profession or in pro- 
duction of income, but not for travel be- 
tween home and office. 

Bad debts, business or non-business (sub- 
ject to close scrutiny) . 

Bonds, if they become wholly worthless 
within the year. 

Burglary loss. 

Capital or property losses (limited), but 
not including loss on sale of home. 

Casualty losses from automobile colli- 
sion, drought, explosion, fire, flood, freez- 
ing, storms. 

Chiropodists and chiropractors, fees paid. 

Contributions, including value of prop- 
erty given. 

Conventions, professional, expenses of 
attending. 

Cooperative apartment, interest and taxes 
paid by tenant. 

Dentists and doctors, fees paid. 

Depreciation of property held for pro- 
duction of income, including professional 
library and equipment owned. 

Drugs and dressings, cost. 

Dues and subscriptions, business and pro- 
fessional associations and technical jour- 
nals, but ordinarily not social and fraternal 
associations. 

Employment agency fees. 

Exchanges of stock or investment prop- 
erty, loss. 

Expenses, ordinary and necessary, in 
connection with management, conserva- 
tion, or maintenance of investment prop- 
erty, or in connection with determination 
of income tax liability, or for automobile 
used in production of income, for farm- 
ing, investments, medical care (limita- 
tions), professional or business activities, 
traveling. 

Farm expenses and losses. 

Fees paid to obtain a position. 

Fire, flood, and freezing damage. 


(Continued on page 65) 
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A Means of Reducing Fear for School 


Beginners 


E. E. STREET, Superintendent, Valley Park 


Can you think back over the years when 
you started to school for the very first 
time? To some this was a joyous anticipa- 
tion, to others a frightful experience. The 
kind words of the teacher and the bare 
walls of the room did very little to alter 
your frame of mind. 

With this thought in mind, Mrs. Geneva 
Morrow Henricks, primary teacher and 
elementary art instructor in the Valley 


Park elementary school, has attempted to 
solve the problem of: How can we, as 
teachers, make a child feel more at ease 
in school? She has helped to solve this 
problem in a new and interesting way. She 
has painted the following murals on her 
classroom walls: Humpty Dumpty, Jack 
and jill, Mary had a Little Lamb, Little 
Boy Blue, Little Miss Muffet, Peter Rabbit, 
and Santa Claus. Most children are ac- 





You can help that timid child overcome his fright the first day he steps into your 
classroom by use of familiar paintings. Mrs. Geneva Morrow Henricks has her room 
decorated with several murals including the one above of Santa Claus. 
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quainted with these characters before they 
enter school and can quote some of the 
nursery rhymes. When the children enter 
school for their very first day they are at- 
tracted and amused by the paintings rep- 
resenting familiar nursery rhymes and 
characters. They begin to talk freely about 
the characters represented and to quote 
some of the familiar nursery rhymes. From 
the very beginning there is a pleasant re- 
lationship between the children and teach- 
er and among the children themselves. 
When the children go to the lunch room 
they see murals on the walls of children 
and animated animals eating various types 
of fruits and vegetables that children need 
every day. In painting these murals on the 
lunchroom walls it was Mrs. Henricks’ 
idea that children should eat their lunch 
in a cheerful and mindful atmosphere. 
She has painted a motto on the wall “An 
Apple a Day Keeps the Doctor Away.” 
Mrs. Henricks has her program arranged 


so she can teach art in all of the six elemen- 
tary grades of the Valley Park Elementary 
School. She dismisses her first grade pupils 
fifteen minutes early in the morning and 
forty-five minutes early in the afternoon in- 
stead of the usual thirty minutes both 
morning and afternoon. She uses this last 
forty-five minutes each day to teach art 
in grades three through six. 


The second grade teacher, Mrs. Mildred 
Phillips, teaches music in all of the six ele- 
mentary grades. She dismisses her pupils 
at the same time that Mrs. Henricks dis- 
misses her first grade pupils and uses the 
last forty-five minutes to teach music in 
grades three through six. 

Mrs. Henricks teaches art to her first 
grade pupils and Mrs. Phillips teaches mu- 
sic to her second grade pupils during their 
regular class day and they exchange pupils 
so the second grade can receive art instruc- 
tion and the first grade music instruction. 





Your Income Taxes 
(Continued from page 63) 


Gasoline taxes, Missouri (2c a gallon) 


and city (1c a gallon in many cities), but) 


not federal. 

Health and hospitalization insurance 
premiums, and hospital fees. 

Hearing aids. 

Household equipment, storm damage. 

Income tax, state. 

Income tax return, fee for preparing. 

Initiation fees, union. 

Interest paid on notes and other debts, 
including installment plan purchases if in- 
terest is specified in the contracts. 

Investors’ expenses, such as fees of ac- 
countants, attorneys, custodians, and in- 
vestment counsel, office expenses, safe de- 
posit box rental, salaries of employees, 
travel expense, upkeep of investment prop- 
erty. 

Loans, uncollectible. 

Medical and dental expenses (see Form 
1040 instructions) . 

Obstetrical expenses and fees of oculists, 
opticians, and osteopaths. 

Property taxes, state and local, but not 
improvement taxes. 
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Repairs and maintenance of investment 
property. 

Residence converted to rental property, 
maintenance expense and loss from sale. 

Safe deposit box used by investor, rental. 

Sales taxes, city and state. 

Shrubbery and trees, storm damage. 

Subscriptions to technical magazines. 

Taxes (see Form 1040 instructions) . 


Teachers’ professional expenses, such as 
dues paid to professional societies, sub- 
scriptions to professional journals, travel- 
ing expenses incurred in attending teach- 
ers’ conventions, railroad fare expended in 
traveling from place of regular employ- 
ment to place of temporary employment 
at summer school, amount paid a substi- 
tute by a regular teacher, depreciation on 
books and instruments used in research, 
and other expenses incurred in professional 
research work or writing for publication, 
but expenses of attending school are con- 
sidered to be personal expenses and not 
deductible. 

Any reasonable and necessary expense 
incurred in the production or collection of 
taxable income, the determination of in- 
come tax liability, or the management, con- 
servation, or maintenance of property held 
for the production of taxable income. 
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Teachers As Road Builders 


M. S. Gwinn, chief engineer, Sikeston Division, State 
Highway Department, in an address to teachers in 
New Madrid County spotlights important news 


HE desirable features of a nation, state 

or community cannot rise above the 
level of its education. Based upon an aca- 
demic career that included differential equa- 
tions and mechanics and further supported 
by observing the observations of my own 
father who was connected with the school 
system of Missouri for nearly sixty years 
and with thirty years of work as an em- 
ployee of the public, I have reached that 
conclusion. 

A few nights ago I listened to a talk by 
one of the science teachers of the Sikeston 
school. It was his first thought that prob- 
ably he was the pupil and his audience be- 
ing composed of doctors, lawyers, preach- 
ers, and other professional men—note he 
did not mention engineers—he proceeded 
to give us an excellent talk on scientific 
matters basically engineering in character. 
Se I took a lesson and will try to confine 
my talk principally to that branch of work 
done by engineers—road building and 
maintenance, with the hope that I can 
make road builders out of you. Why? 


Without good tools, good equipment, 
and well trained and well educated men 
roads cannot be economically constructed 
and maintained. The schools are our best 
tools. Why? It is the schools or better 
say our teachers that build the thinking 
and understanding qualities of the people. 
And you cannot build and maintain roads 
better than the people understand their 
value and are willing and can afford to pay 
for them. 

It is noted in this newspaper article—a 
clipping from the Southeast Missourian 
of Cape Girardeau, dated November 2, 
1949,—that Governor Forrest Smith told 
the State Teachers Convention that “Good 
roads and education go hand in hand” 
and he urged them to well consider the 
road problem of Missouri. 

The balance of my talk then will be 
devoted to telling you something about 
Missouri roads that might enable you as 
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becomes your profession to tell others. 
Modern road construction in Missouri 
can be thought of as having its beginning 
with the passage of the Centennial Road 
Law of 1921. In the year just prior Mis- 
souri voters voted to bond the State in an 
amount of $60,000,000 for the purpose of 
“Lifting Missouri out of the mud.” A fine 
State Highway system of 7640 miles was 
laid out. By subsequent vote and legisla- 
tion and principally the issuance of $75,- 
000,000 more bonds in 1928, your major 
system of highways totaled 8360 miles at 
the end of 1948, and 9190 miles of supple- 
mentary or farm-to-market roads has been 
built and are currently maintained by your 
State Highway Department. A total of 
17,550 miles. Practically all of this mileage 
is in rural areas. But there still remains 
many miles of needed roads to better serve 
the rural areas by getting the children to 
and from school, getting farm produce to 
and from the farm, the rebuilding of roads 
that are worn out and the modernization 
of existing highways to meet the demands 
of speed and load requirements of today. 


Annual motor vehicle imposts supplied 
the revenue that causes you to have made 
an investment of $430,000,000 while par- 
tially retiring the bonded indebtedness of 
which $39,000,000 remains to be paid. The 
last series of all bonded indebtedness is to 
be paid in 1957. 

Let us consider some items particularly 
applicable to major highways: The cost of 
building a mile of road today is high— 
partly because of the current cost of labor 
and material; but, for the greater part be- 
cause of the larger amounts of labor and 
material required to provide satisfactory 
grade and alignment, so with the invest- 
ments that have been made and _ those 
which are to be made, every effort should 
be made to keep them serviceable for long 
periods of time yet to come. Then it is 
also well to recognize the ever increasing 
cost of right-of-way resulting from improve- 
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ments that are made along the present 
highway. It has seemed to me that the 
public pays for a value which it, itself, 
created when it becomes necessary to buy 
a business deriving its income from the 
highway user. 

There are many reasons why roads grow 
obsolete. 

First: They wear out physically. The 
first part usually to wear out is the sur- 
face. Wear is partially offset by mainten- 
ance. 

Second: A road grows old because it 
loses its ability to carry traffic both from a 
volume and a safety standpoint. This fea- 
ture of obsolescense can also be somewhat 
offset by maintenance, i.e. the placing of 
regulatory signs, marking lanes, no-passing 
zones, center-striping and policing. 

Third: And a big one. A road grows 
old because of impediments to traffic, vi- 
sions or conditions of use imposed by the 
abutting developments, usually commer- 
cial. With every year there are more drive- 
ways, more turnouts, more developments 
to impair vision. 

I must be careful not to flood you with 
figures nor will I attempt to picture to you 
any gruesome accidents; but, in order to 
lay a foundation I direct your attention to 
a brief summary. In Missouri in 1948 on 
state-maintained roads only there were re- 
corded 8,791 accidents resulting in the 
death of 541 persons and injuring 7105, 
and a property damage of $3,854,840. It 
is only a matter of simple deduction to 
forecast even a more staggering loss with 
the increases in traffic volumes that come 
as the years and faster than road recon- 
struction can be accomplished and the well 
worthwhile efforts of our safety programs 
can offset. 

Now let us consider some items relative 
to the needed extensions. These roads 
would be additional supplementary or 
farm-to-market roads. 

Detailed surveys have been made in each 
county in an effort to determine the rural 
units—i.e., houses, schools, churches, stores, 
and cemeteries that are more than two 
travel miles from state maintained roads. 

Foreseeable funds for additional farm- 
to-market roads will hardly begin to ac- 
complish the objective of getting a two- 
mile service to go% of the rural units. 

Neither the present laws nor the former 
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laws have made the building of supple- 
mentary roads a requirement. They do 
outline the manner in which funds made 
available for the purpose by the State 
Highway Commission are to be appor- 
tioned for use in the various counties of 
the state, and they also set forth that the 
roads selected be a result of an agreement 
between the proper local authorities and 
the Commission. When farm-to-market 
road construction was first started in Mis 
souri the Commission by policy selected 
the County Highway Commissions as the 
local authority with which they would 
deal. Subsequent steps then became (1) 
the approval of a County 100 Mile System 
(2) the making of a mutual agreement 
regarding the selection of a road to become 
a supplementary state highway upon its 
construction or acquisition by the State. 
The construction is done insofar as is 
practical along an order of construction 
recommended by the County Highway 
Commission. You can readily see then that 
local knowledge is well projected into the 
picture. And it is for this reason that re- 
quests for additional farm-to-market roads 
stem from this Commission. 

Teachers are called upon to do many 
things beyond their regular line of duty; 
but I want to assign two things more to you. 

First: that you keep well informed re- 
garding the road program in your state, 
county and community in order that you 
can properly inform others. A well in- 
formed public will then know that better 
schools and better roads do go hand in 
hand and finer things of life will be the 
result. 

Second: that you instruct your pupils in 
the way they should protect themselves 
and others while using the highways in any 
manner. It has been my repeated observa- 
tion that parents are not doing this as they 
should. That we are more and more reg- 
ulating our driving habits to protect lives, 
especially those of the school children. 
This is as it should be; but on the other 
hand the children are getting so they make 
no effort to protect themselves. This at- 
titude on their part will carry forward to 
their adult life and cause them to be less 
alert drivers. This must be corrected and 
although it may be extra duty for our 
school teachers, I think they are the best 
tools. 




















GRUMBLING BILL 


Ba Jones e’er grumbled all day long 
For him things ne’er went right. 

It rained or snowed, too hot or cold, 
Too slow the coming night; 

His neighbors were a noisy lot, 
Their chickens were a pest, 

Their dog so often barked at night 
That he could get no rest. 


So finally Bill moved out west 
Where rain and snow were nil, 

Where neighbors were.ten miles away, 
The landscape sans a hill; 

And there Bill learned to hate himself 
For being such a fool, 

And trekked back home where he hence- 

forth 

Lived by the Golden Rule. 


—ALONzO NEWTON BENN 


THE TEACHER 


Sur's Now a frail old lady 

And her life will soon be done, 
It’s true she never led a fight 
Nor fired a warrior’s gun. 

But she’s been a faithful servant 
And has kept the Golden Rule. 
She spent her life as teacher 

In a little Village school. 


She helped the poor and needy, 
Inspired the down and out, 

Called upon the sick ones, too; 

In the country roundabout 

She’s taught all kinds of children there 
The good and bad as well, 

Taught them how to read and write 
And also how to spell. 


The sculptor in the quarry has 

A right to pick the stone 

From which to carve the hero great 
He selects and he alone 

But not the Village teacher, No! 
She takes them as they come, 

The bright, the mediocre, 

The dull ones, and the dumb. 
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She goes to work with what is sent, 
And does the best she can. 

She hopes the girls might ladies be 
And each boy might be a man. 
She works and works as days go by 
The village women criticize 
Whatever task she undertakes, 
They'd do it otherwise. 


The good the Village teacher does, 
The world will never know. 

The credit she has justly earned 
Will to another go. 

The hero on the battlefield, 
Before he took his stand, 
Remembered the Village teacher, 
Thought of her guiding hand. 


The great and famous surgeon 

On his way to use the knife, 
Thought of the Village teacher 
Who showed him the way of life. 
“The credit goes to her,” said he, 
For the skill that I display, 

It was she who gave me courage 
And pointed out the way.” 


A governor in his mansion 

A Judge at the justice bar, 
Both said this dear old lady 
Hitched their wagons to a star. 
The preacher in the pulpit, 
The merchant in the store, 
Both lay their great successes 
At this good ladies’ door. 


She’s lived a life of service here, 

A life’s that’s been worthwhile. 

Tho all the credit she’ll receive 
Will be a pleasant smile. 

No bands will play when she is gone; 
No flags will be brought down, 

But an extra star or two she'll find 
Placed in her Heavenly Crown. 


—WiLuiAM H. Hunnicutr 


A TEACHER’S PRAYER 


D8 HANK THEE, Father, I am one 

Who tries to teach those who are young 
The way of truth and beauty bright 

To guide them through life’s darkest night. 
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I need, O Lord, a greater grace, 

A cheerful, smiling, friendly face, 

That those who troubled come each day 
May find their cares have gone away. 


Thou knowest, too, how great my need 
For patience both in word and deed; 

I would not hurt a fellowman, 

But help each one as best I can. 


And then, O Father, I would ask 

For strength and courage to meet each task 

That, when at night my eyelids close, 

My soul can seek an earned repose. 
—GrRAcE PuLuiAM, Independence 


THE PHANTOM CHILD 


| CHILD, your traits are stated— 
Social, physical, and mental; 

Ages, quotients have been rated— 

But your Self is incidental. 


By you all your mates are measured, 
For your weal your makers plan; 
You’re the norm, the model treasured, 
For appraising Joe and Ann. 


Classrooms hold you, many know you— 
Better than a dog-eared book; 

But to me they will not show you 

That I may upon you look. 


Up and down the world I’ve wandered 
With austere, increasing doubt, 

Seeking as I gravely pondered, 

Your enigma to bring out. 


But however hard I hound you, 
Sense and faculties insist 
That no mortal ever found you 
And you never did exist. 
—G. Wynn McMurtrey, Springfield 


*TIS KISMET! 


es long ago 


There were many kings. 

But only one 

That went upon a quest. 

He carried precious gifts 

But one by one 

He spent them for humanity 
‘Til they were gone. 

"Twas “Kismet.” 

But when his life was o’er 
Lo! he’d found favor. 
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He saw face to face 

The King of Kings! 

Modern today 

Has many teachers 

Of whom I'm one. 

I try to carry the gleam, 

Bestow my varied talents 

One by one 

Upon the children. 

Now I'm old. 

"Tis “Kismet!” 

I pray for favor. 

May eternity be spent 

In learning 

At The Teacher’s Feet. 
—Dorotny SMITH 


FRIEND OR FOE? 


"hee MAN remembers one who was his 
friend, 

Who taught a child his grave errors to 
mend, 

Who gave a little child courage to know 

He was his faithful friend, and not his foe. 


By tactful guidance during early days 

He erased his childish timid ways. 

He encouraged his painful creative art, 
Suggesting ideas that gave him a new start. 


The child’s lunch was spilled upon the 
grounds, 

But he quieted the tittering giggling sounds. 

Multiplication he could not understand, 

But his helpful ways were always at hand. 


When his reading class was called 

And shaking knees could not be quelled, 
This friend called him to his side, 

Then, he had no fears to hide. 


He showed the child the Christian way, 
He taught him first how to pray. 

He loved the Negro and the Jew; 

Of course, by precept, the child did too! 


Yes, he was his first teacher; 

For theories, he was not a searcher. 
He was aware of a temple of clay 
That in his eager hands did lay, 


¢ 
He was a shrewd judge of child-nature, 
And valued the child’s small stature. 
This teacher will remain his trusted friend, 
Whom the man will revere to life’s end. 


—FAUNA OVERLAY, Cameron 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1 
Members of the Legislative, Public Re- 
lations and Executive Committees met in 
Columbia on December 17, 1949, to for- 
mulate plans looking toward the adoption 
of Proposed Constitutional Amendment 
No. 1 at the November 1950 election. It 
-was decided that members of these Com- 
mittees would serve as “The Committee 
for the Adoption of Amendment No. 1.” 
The membership of the Committees ap- 
pear on page 76. A steering committee 
composed of the chairmen of the three 
committees and the President of the As- 
sociation was appointed, with power to act. 
An organization will be formed extend- 
ing into every school district and voting 
precinct within the state. While it is too 
early to conduct a publicity campaign, it 
was felt that we should begin immediately 
with a thorough program of education on 
the Amendment. It was decided that these 
steps should be taken now: 
(a) Inform every teacher through fac- 
ulty meetings, county teachers’ meet- 
ings and meetings of Community 
Teachers Associations of Proposed 
Constitutional Amendment No. 1 and 
the need for its adoption. 
(b) Inform members of city and rural 
school boards of the significance of the 
Amendment and secure their endorse- 
ment. 
(c) Discuss the Amendment with lead- 
ers of your local P.T.A. The Missouri 
Congress of Parents and Teachers has 
endorsed Amendment No. 1 and plans 
to conduct a vigorous campaign for its 
adoption. Enlist your local unit in 
your program of education. 
(d) Contact farm, labor, civic and wo- 
men’s organizations. 
(e) Acquaint editors of your local 
newspapers with the Amendment. Dis- 
cuss it in terms of your own district 
and of other districts. 
(f) Present the Amendment to in- 
fluential leaders in your community— 
social, religious, business, political. 


In discussing the Amendment with lay 
leaders be certain they understand from 
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the beginning that it would set up a more 
liberal framework in which the General 
Assembly may operate to make possible 
the voting of school levies and that with 
the adoption of the Amendment, the Gen- 
eral Assembly could prescribe limits, with- 
in constitutional limits, for the voting of 
levies by a majority. As in the case of other 
school levies, the Legislature would be in 
complete control, on adoption of the 
Amendment, as to the amount that might 
be levied by a majority vote. 

The Steering Committee met on Janu- 
ary 6. Real strides were made toward the 
development of an over-all plan for the 
campaign. 

The pamphlet entitled, “For Better 
Schools Know About Proposed Constitu- 
tional Amendment No. 1,” was prepared 
for use in conducting the immediate edu- 
cational program. Copies of it in unlimited 
quantity may be secured on request. 


BUNKER HILL 


The Council Ring is under construction 
and the addition to the Dining Hall is 
nearing completion. If the shower and 
toilet facilities building can be secured 
by next season, the most immediate re- 
maining major need will be met. The 
Northeast Missouri District has a cam- 
paign under way to secure funds. The 
Southeast District is taking similar steps 
and the St. Louis County District is con- 
sidering a contribution. The future of 
Bunker Hill looks promising. 


ADDITIONAL 100% COUNTIES 


County County Superintendent 
are Otto Aldrich 
ar W. Donald Stewart 
Cooper .... Charles A. Repp 
Gasconade ' L. A. Krueger 
Lafayette ..H. H. Schaeperkoetter 
Newton ........ C. M. Robinson 


eer Stephen Cornish 


Randolph i Mrs. Ada Reynolds 
Saline .......Mrs. Marjorie Neff Hoy 
Shannon .......... Floyd J. Smith 
ee John A. Wright 
RP ere t Ernest Redfern 
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The Impact of Football Bowl Games 


On Education 


DR. JACK MATTHEWS, Chairman, Department of Physical Education, 


University of Missouri 


Read this survey of practices in connection with the 
holding of post season football games in Missouri 


NTERSCHOLASTIC and _intercollegi- 

ate athletics have many problems today 
which are of considerable concern to ad- 
ministrators in both high schools and uni- 
versities. 

In the last few years there has been a 
tremendous increase in the number of in- 
tercollegiate football bowl games. This 
trend like many other trends which first 
make their appearance at the intercollegi- 
ate level is now being evidenced at the 
secondary level. In view of the great in- 
crease in the number of post season or 
bowl games in Missouri high schools last 
fali, the writer believed that a picture of 
the over-all high school bowl game situa- 
tion in Missouri would be of interest not 
only to the schools which participate in 
bowl games this year but also to the large 
number of schools which have not partici- 
pated in a bowl game but who may have 
an opportunity to do so in the future. 

In this article a “Bowl Game” is defined 
as a game which was not originally on a 
teams schedule and which was played after 
the original schedule was completed. 

The by-laws of the Missouri State High 


School Activities Association in reference 
to bowl or championship games are as fol- 
lows: 

“5. The number of football games for 
any one team, or for any individual pupil, 
shall not exceed ten for each season; pro- 
vided, that one bowl or championship 
game, following the regular team schedule, 
shall not be considered one of the ten. 
Such a game may be played within ten 
days after Thanksgiving without securing 
special permission of the Board of Control. 
For violation of this by-law the Board of 
Control may suspend a school from mem- 
bership for a period of time not to exceed 
one year. 

“6. There shall be no post-season foot- 
ball games played except by consent of the 
Board of Control.” 

The information contained in this ar- 
ticle was obtained by sending an informa- 
tion blank to the principals of the various 
schools that participated in the different 
bowl games. Of the twenty schools to whom 
letters were addressed, replies were re- 
ceived from fourteen. One principal re- 
turned the blank with the explanation 


TABLE I 
Missouri High School Bowl Games 1949 


Place 
Columbia 
Kansas City 


Name of Bowl 
1. Show-Me 
2. Santa Fe Express 


Excelsior Springs 


3. Mineral Water 

4. Apple ... Seymour 
5. Polio Charleston 
6. Fire Clay Mexico 
7. Marble Carthage 
8. Ozark Springfield 
9. Post Season Game Lockwood 
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Participating Schools and Scores 
Sedalia (13) Columbia (6) 
Christian Bros. 

St. Joseph (34) Raytown (20) 
Excelsior Springs (12) .N. Kansas City (6) 
Rolla (33) Springfield Reserves (0) 
Sikeston (14) Festus (0) 
Marceline (14) Mexico (7) 
Monett (13) Nevada (6) 
Lebanon (21) Mtn. Grove (14) 
Lockwood (24) Cassville (0) 
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that the game in which his school was to 
participate was called off because for some 
reason the opponents which had been sel- 
ected could not come. This game was to 
have been played in Malden between Hay- 
ti and some other school. 


It is interesting to note that of the nine 
bowl games, three of the games were spon- 
sored by Jr. Chambers of Commerce, two 
by Lions Club, one by a Kiwanis Club, 
one by a Quarterback Club, and only two 
were sponsored by a high school which was 
a participant in the game. 


Of the nine games which were played, 
six of the games were played at night and 
three of the games were played in the after- 
noon. 


The earliest date on which one of the 
bowl games was played was November 18 
and the latest date was December 7. Three 
games were played on November 24th and 
three were played on December end. Ten 
of the eighteen schools had undefeated re- 
cords before being selected to participate 
in a bowl game, while the other seven 
schools had lost from one to four games 
during the regular season contests. 


It is rather interesting to observe that 
apparently most of the teams were fairly 
evenly matched in the bowl contests, since 
five of the contests were won by not more 
than seven points, while in two others the 
margin of victory was two touchdowns or 
less. In only two games did the winning 
teams have definite superiority. This was 
in the Rolla-Springfield Reserve and the 
Cassville-Lockwood games. Rolla won by a 
score of 33 to o and Lockwood defeated 
Cassville 26 to o. 


Attendance figures were available for 
six of the bowl games. The range in at- 
tendance for the six games was from 1000 
to Gooo. The average attendance for the 
six games was 3600. 


Receipts 


The gross receipts ranged from $10,000 
to $574.00 with a mean of $2,928.00. In the 
division of the receipts between the par- 
ticipating schools and the sponsoring or- 
ganizations, there was a number of differ- 
ent arrangements. In the Ozark Bowl in 
which Lebanon and Mountain Grove 
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played, the division of gate receipts was 
40% to each of the participating schools 
and 20% for the sponsoring organization. 
Incidentally this bowl now in its twelfth 
year is the oldest in Missouri. In two of 
the bowl’s the distribution was roughly 
one-third to each team and one-third to 





the sponsoring organization. The most 
that any school received for participating 
in a bowl game was $823.21 and apparently 
the smallest amount went to a team which 
received transportation only. The amount 
of the transportation cost in this case was 
not indicated. One of the schools indicated 
that it had received $131.12 as it’s share 
ot the gate receipts. The average amount 
received by the participating schools was 
$384.56. 

Most of the schools did not have to 
travel a great distance in order to partici- 
pate in the bowl contest. The greatest dis- 
tance traveled was 135 miles by Rolla. 
Four of the schools did not have to travel. 
The schools were Excelsior Springs, Mex- 
ico, Lockwood, and Columbia high school, 
and one other school traveled eight miles 
to participate in its contest. The average 
distance traveled one way was 46 miles. 


Admission Practices 

The admission charged at the games 
ranged from $1.75 to 60 cents for adults. 
There was usually a difference of 25 cents 
between reserved seats and general admis- 
sion tickets. In three of the games, the ad- 
mission for high school pupils was set at 
$1.00 while in one of the games the high 
school admission was 60 cents and in two 
of the games high school pupils were ad- 


‘mitted for 50 cents. In three of the games 


admission for grade school youngsters was 
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$1.00 while in the other games the admis- 
sion price for grade school youngsters rang- 
ed from 35 cents to 75 cents. 

Music evidently was thought to be desir- 
able at the bow! contests since seven of the 
eight bowls admitted the school bands 
without charge. In one of the other games 
neither of the school bands went to the 
game. In four of the eight games, the pep 
squads were admitted free but in the other 
games pep squad members paid the regu- 
lar high school admission price. 

In all cases the entire football squad of 
the participating schools was admitted to 
the game. 

In response to a question, “Was the 
starting of your basketball season delayed 
as a result of the participation in a bowl 
game,” four of the sixteen schools gave an 
affirmative answer while nine of the schools 
indicated that the starting of their basket- 
ball season was not delayed. 

Awards of one type or another were pre- 
sented in all of the bowl games except the 
Lockwood-Cassville game. In all of the 
games except one the winning team re- 
ceived a trophy of some description and in 
two of the eight games, the losing team 
also received a trophy. In two of the games 
the players received gold and silver foot- 
balls, the winning team players receiving 
the gold footballs. 

One of the questions on the information 
blank dealt with the interest in the com- 
munity in the contest. Each principal was 
requested to indicate one of four levels of 
interest in the community concerning the 
game. These were—great deal of interest, 
considerable interest, average amount of 
interest, and little interest. Eight of the 
principals who replied to this question in- 
dicated that there was a great deal of in- 
terest in the community in the game, three 
indicated a considerable amount of inter- 
est, two indicated an average amount of 
interest, and one indicated little interest. 

Evidently the players were in excellent 
condition for the contests because each 
school that reported, indicated that no seri- 
ous injuries occurred in any of the games. 


Advantages 


Two of the questions on the informa- 
tion blank dealt with the opinions of the 
principals concerning the benefits, advan- 
tages, and disadvantages of bowl game par- 
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ticipation. In response to the question 
concerning the benefits and advantages of 
participating in a bowl game, five of the 
principals named the financial benefit as 
one of the most important, while three of 
the principals stated that favorable pub- 
licity for the team and for the school was 
obtained. Additional benefits listed by 
either one or two principals were: (1) mo- 
tivation for football next year, (2) educa- 
tion of squad members through travel to a 
new section of the state, (3) development 
of more interest in football, (4) recogni- 
tion of an undefeated team, and (5) de- 
velopment of increased school morale. 

The disadvantage most frequently listed 
by the reporting principals was that the 
football season was too long. Six princi- 
pals indicated that this was a disadvantage 
of participation in bowl games. Four prin- 
cipals, in addition, stated that the partici- 
pation in the bowl games interfered with 
the starting of the basketball season. Other 
disadvantages mentioned were: (1) oOver- 
emphasis of football, (2) tendency to de- 
stroy good will between neighboring schools 
because they were not selected to partici- 
pate in the bowl game, and (3) the late 
season bad weather was very hard on the 
football equipment. 

In response to the question concerning 
participation in a bowl game next year, if 
an invitation was received, five of the prin- 
cipals indicated without reservation that 
they would recommend participation and 
five more principals indicated with reserva- 
tions that they would recommend partici- 
pation. The reservations listed were: (1) 
if not too close to the basketball season, 
(2) would depend upon the purpose, (3) 
would depend upon many factors, (4) if 
conditions were different, and (5) would 
participate only in the Marble Bowl. One 
principal stated flatly that they would not 
participate in another bowl game, while 
one other was doubtful about future par- 
ticipation in a bowl contest. 


In view of the fact that interscholastic 
athletics can be justified only on the basis 
of contributions made to educational ob- 
jectives the above information should stim- 
ulate additional thinking on the part of 
school administrators and the Missouri 
State High School Activities Association 
concerning the problem of High School 
Bowl Games in Missouri. 
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Your Future is Related to UNESCO 


G. W. DIEMER, President, Central Missouri State College 


The author who is chairman of the Missouri Coordi- 
nating Council for UNESCO points out education’s 
stake in this program 


What is UNESCO? Recently I spoke be- 
fore a group of business and professional 
men and after I was through two men, 
leaders in their respective fields, came to 
me with the question, “What is UNES- 
CO?” Of course, they had a vague idea. 
They were not like the taxi cab driver who 
said to a UNESCO speaker, “I know what 
NABISCO is, but, frankly, I do not know 
what this thing you call UNESCO is.” 

To know UNESCO you must also know 
something about the United Nations. The 
United Nations is a union of fifty-nine na- 
tions to maintain world peace. There are 
six major parts of the United Nations: The 
General Assembly, Secretariat, Internation- 
al Court of Justice, Security Council, Trus- 
teeship Council, and Economic and Social 
Council. 

1. The General Assembly is the nearest 
approach the world has ever had to a world 
parliament. It has been called the town 
meeting of the world. Trygve Lie, before 
the great International Convention of Rot- 
ary, made the statement that there would 
never be a major war started in the world 
while the General Assembly is in session, 
so powerful is that body from the stand- 
point of the molding of public opinion 
throughout the world. 

2. The Security Council as you know en- 
deavors to preserve the peace of the world 
by whatever means may be necessary even 
with the power to call for use of a military 
police force to stop aggression by some out- 
law nation. 

3. The International Court of Justice is 
the principal judicial organ of United Na- 
tions to which differences between nations 
may be referred for decision. 

4. The Trusteeship Council is respon- 
sible for dependent territories, to see that 
the people of these territories have their 
rights along with other people of the 
world. 

5. The most comprehensive organiza- 
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tion is the Economic and Social Council 
because it is concerned with practically 
everything that has to do with human wel- 
fare, including money and banking, food 
and agriculture, labor, communications, 
postal service, health, education, and cul- 
ture generally, etc. 

Working through these various divisions 
of the United Nations and the special com- 
missions and agencies, the record of the 
four years since the United Nations was 
organized in San Francisco has been a ra- 
ther remarkable record of achievement. In 
fact, the United Nations today is a greater 
success than was the Federal Union of the 
United States after it had been in existence 
for four years. Trygve Lie, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, in his address 
before Rotary International made _ this 
statement: 

“There, in the vast excavation between 
42nd and 48th streets next to the East Ri- 
ver, the steel skeleton of the building that 
will house the United Nations for genera- 
tions to come has been anchored in foun- 
dations of solid rock and already rises 
above the surrounding buildings. Only the 
girders are there now. It does not look 
much like the artist’s drawing of the fin- 
ished building that is displayed in the pub- 
lic lobby at Lake Success. 

“I ask you to think of this steel skeleton 
as the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies as they exist today. The founda- 
tion of solid rock is the United Nations 
Charter. It is upon this foundation and 
around these ribs of steel that we are en- 
gaged in building, stone by stone, and floor 
by floor, what will ultimately become the 
completed structure of a peaceful world 
society. 

“The buildings over on the East River 
will be completed in 1951. 

“Building a peaceful world society will 
take a good deal longer, I think you will 
agree. We have to think in terms of de- 
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cades, not of years. If we keep at the job 
all the time and never falter, we ought to 
be able to get quite a lot done in the next 
20 years, and a great deal more in 50 years. 
If we can keep on building a_ peaceful 
world on a United Nations basis all that 
time without a war, then permanent peace 
will really be within our grasp.” 

UNESCO, or United Nations Education- 
al, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, is 
one of the specialized agencies of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council organized some 
four years ago in London and now has a 
membership of 51 nations. There have 
been four general conferences, the last one 
held in Paris this fall. UNESCO is built on 
the conception found in the Preamble of 
the Charter that “since wars begin in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of men 
that defenses of peace must be constructed.” 
“The purpose of the Organization,” de- 
clares Article I of the UNESCO Constitu- 
tion, “is to contribute to peace and secur- 
ity by promoting collaboration among the 
nations through education, science, and 
culture in order to further universal re- 
spect for justice, for the rule of law, and 
for the human rights and fundamental 
freedoms which are affirmed for the peo- 
ples of the world, without distinction of 
race, sex, language, or religion, by the 
Charter of the United Nations.” To achieve 
this purpose UNESCO will: 

1. Collaborate in the work of advancing 
the mutual knowledge and under- 
standing of peoples; 

Give fresh impulse to popular educa- 

tion and the spread of culture; 

3. Maintain, increase, and diffuse knowl- 
edge. 


no 


Program emphasis this year of the Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO and 
hence of the Missouri Coordinating Coun- 
cil will be as follows: 

1. Assistance to schools and libraries in 

war devastated countries; 

2. Promotion of international exchange 
of students and other persons; 

3. Educational campaign on the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
and the Covenant; 

4. Educational campaign on food and 

people; 

Educational activities related to the 
United Nations and to its Specialized 
Agencies; 
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6. Education for international under- 
standing. 

The Missouri Coordinating Council is 
one of a number of state councils. It works 
closely with the National Commission for 
UNESCO, which in turn is one of some 
thirty-nine national commissions or co- 
ordinating organizations among the mem- 
ber nations of UNESCO. 

The Missouri Coordinating Council is 
primarily a clearing house agency. It’s 
job is to promote the work of UNESCO 





through county and local organizations, 
through the public schools, service clubs, 
and other organizations concerned with 
human welfare and world peace. The 
County Coordinator is a key individual in 
the promotion of county and local pro- 
grams. 

Keep in mind that UNESCO is a grass- 
roots organization, based on the concep- 
tion that ultimately peace must begin at 
home. Peace does not come through the 
President of the United States or the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, except as they 
carry out the will of the people. If we 
“the people” believe strongly enough in 
peace and we work for it hard enough, 
peace can be attained in the world. 

The program of UNESCO has evolved 
somewhat slowly, but I feel that it is now 
quite definite. The international organ- 
ization of UNESCO has set up approxi- 
mately one hundred projects and various 
national commissions are promoting these 
projects or are setting up projects of their 
own in the various nations. 

What we accomplish through the Mis- 
souri Coordinating Council for UNESCO 
will depend largely on the understanding 


(Continued on page 79) 
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M. S. T. A. Committees 


Professional Standards and Ethics 

James A. Hazlett, Kansas City, Chairman 
Mrs. Era Ball Perkins, St. Louis 

Marvin Porter, Mound City 


Teachers Salaries and Term of Office 
Victor Coy, St. Joseph, Chairman 

C. M. Bell, Hayti 

Aaron C. Hailey, Rolla 


Reading Circle 

— Moberly, Springfield, Chairman, 
19 

Otto Aldrich, Poplar Bluff, 1951 

Mrs. Merle T. Bradshaw, Canton, 1952 

Members Ex-Officio: 

Paxton P. Price, Jefferson City 

Hubert Wheeler, Jefferson City 

W. Virgil Cheek, Springfield 


Sources of School Revenue 

Wendell L. Evans, Ritenour, Chairman 
Roy F. Litle, Aurora 

Fred B. House, Warrensburg 
Advisers: 

George B. John, Jefferson City 

L. G. Townsend, Columbia 


Educational and Recreational Center 
H. H. London, Columbia, Chairman 
Forrest H. Rose, Cape Girardeau 
Roy S. Dunsmore, Alton 

Nellie W. Utz, St. Joseph 

Mrs. Marion Bissett Hoblit, Springfield 
Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Kansas City 
Mrs. Buena Stolberg, Webster Groves 


Necrology 

J. W. Miller, Clinton, 1950 

Mrs. Frieda Robbins, St. Joseph, 1950 
J. H. Brand, Steelville, 1950 

Margaret Schowengerdt, Webster Groves, 1951 
Lois Read, Keytesville, 1951 

Caroline Wright, Kansas City, 1951 
Ethel Langston, Springfield, 1951 

C. E. Brewer, Ironton, 1952 

Ina Culver, St. Joseph, 1952 

Julia B. Schmidt, St. Louis, 1952 


Resolutions 

Leonard A. Steger, Webster Groves, 1950 
E. T. Miller, Hannibal, 1950 

R. E. Nichols, Ellsinore, 1950 

Wallace Croy, Tarkio, 1950 

Roi S. Wood, Joplin, 1950 

A. H. Bueker, Marshall, 1951 

J. D. Wilson, Pacific, 1951 

Bertha Rightmire, St. Joseph, 1951 

Cora Lee Stanford, Kansas City, 1951 
Alvin G. Hansen, St. Louis, 1951 

Policy and Plans 

L. G. Keith, Independence, 1950 

Ralph K. Watkins, Columbia, 1950 
Sherman D. Scruggs, Jefferson City, 1951 


Everett W. Brown, Maryville, 1951 

T. S. Hill, Dexter, 1952 

Gayle T. Chubb, Kansas City, 1952 

Gerald Munday, North Kansas City, 1953 
Irvin F. Coyle, Jefferson City, 1953 
Margaret Hilliker, St. Louis, 1954 

Carl L. Byerly, Clayton, 1954 


COMMITTEES FOR THE ADOPTION 
OF AMENDMENT NO. 1 


Public Relations 

Milton W. Bierbaum, St. Louis, Chairman 
Ira E. Grubb, Tipton 

Clarence Mackey, Mexico 

Grace Riggs, Kansas City 

Frederic N. Miller, Kansas City 

Roy W. Nolte, Clinton 

F. L. Skaith, Maryville 

Bremen Van Bibber, Sikeston 

W. N. Suddath, Desloge 

Howard A. Latta, Webster Groves 
Otis Hills, Kirksville 

R. W. Anderson, Neosho 

Marguerite Mott, St. Louis 

Marie Hoffman, St. Louis 

Legislative 

Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis, Chairman 
Geo. L. Blackwell, St. Joseph 

M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City 

E. T. Miller, Hannibal 

Homer Clements, Independence 

A, L. Crow, Jefferson City 

Lynn M. Twitty, Lilbourn 

Ward E. Barnes, Normandy 

Orus Wilson, Mountain Grove 

Ray Wood, Bolivar 

S. M. Rissler, Trenton 

R. E. Houston, Chillicothe 

Hubert Wheeler, Jefferson City 
Mabel E. Boss, St. Louis 

Richard L. Terrill, Linn 

Roscoe V. Cramer, Kansas City 

Ralph B. Tynes, Festus 

H. C. Funke, Maplewood-Richmond Heights 
Virgil C. Parker, Salem 

Mrs. Frances Richart, Kansas City 
Executive Committee 

Reuby S. Moore, St. Joseph, Chairman 
C. H. Lindemeyer, Kirkwood, Vice-Chairman 
Roi S. Wood, Joplin 

Ralph Marcellus, Rolla 

G. Frank Smith, Oregon 

Roy E. Taylor, Herculaneum 
Raymond R. Brisbin, St. Louis 

Carl Henderson, Moberly 

Joe Herndon, Raytown 

Harold E. Moore, Kansas City 
Members Ex-Officio: 

W. Virgil Cheek, Springfield 
Margaret Schowengerdt, Webster Groves 


General Officers are listed on table of contents page. 
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Kirksville, Cape Girardeau and St. Louis 
District Associations Interested in Bunker Hill 


Resort could be modernized with addition of 
shower, laundry and toilet facilities building 


LTHOUGH Bunker Hill closed the 

season on Thanksgiving, activity about. 
the place has not ceased. The shout “Tim- 
ber,” hewing of logs, chiseling of stone, 
humming of saws, banging of hammers 
and “give me a lift here boys” are familiar 
sounds and conversation. 

The Ewers Memorial Outdoor Council 
Ring mentioned in the November issue is 
a reality. Built of native stone and hewn 
logs, it is beautiful and will serve for na- 
ture talks, exhibits, lectures, singing and 
outdoor evening relaxation around the 
campfire. 

The dining hall has been dressed up and 
enlarged to accommodate twice its former 
capacity. About ninety persons can be 
served comfortably at one time. 

A very basic need in the organized Re- 
sort is the combined hot shower house, 
laundry and toilet. Construction should 
begin soon. The Kirksville District As-, 
sociation is definitely raising funds for its 
construction and has turned in over $600.- 
oo, while the Cape Girardeau District and 
St. Louis County District Associations are 
seriously considering joining in the pro- 
ject. This building will probably cost 
$4500 to $5000 complete with adequate 
sewer lines and drainage field. 


It is necessary in a resort to provide fa- 
cilities for hot showers with soap. A soap 
scrub while swimming is not a substitute. 
As one health authority has put it, “The 
swimming place is not a place for soap 
baths.” 

The era of the casual bathhouse in facil- 
itation of swimming is passing. This more 
or less unsupervised building of the past, 
now giving place to the controlled bath- 
house, is within the memory of all of us. 
As we dwell fondly on the summer holi- 
days of youth, we perhaps find it difficult 
to recall clearly that dingy, ill-arranged, 
ill-maintained, and unhygienic building. 
It was one of those pioneer structures in 
recreation that, after worthy apprentice- 
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ship cherished in memory, has since moved 
on to a more orderly and complete ful- 
filment of function. To cling in nostalgic 
recall to the bathhouse of horse and carry- 
all days is as illogical in present day resort 
recreation as to Insist upon that means of 
transportation, or bathing apparel of the 
same period. 


Because of the great cost of installing 
and maintaining a supply of hot water at 
many widely scattered points, it is not con- 
sidered necessary to provide these facilities 
in every cabin. It involves no great hard- 
ship for the camper to go to the adminis- 
tration unit daily to launder his clothing 
and his person. The building will be lo- 
cated so that its distance from any cabin 
will not belie the designation “central.” 

The question whether to provide show- 
ers in private stalls or a battery of open 
showers for women and girls remains an 
open discussion. However, individual 
stalls will be provided for women and 
gang showers for men with dressing rooms 
adjacent to the showers. 

The floors of the shower room and dress- 
ing room will be concrete, compacted and 
trowled to a smooth, polished surface that 
can be kept spotlessly clean. 

Toilets will be provided in the ratio 
of one to about every 10 or 12 campers. 
The privacy of toilet enclosures is consi- 
dered best. 

Experts in this field have been consulted 
including the National Park Service, State 
Park Service and the State Department of 
Health Engineering Service. A combina- 
tion of their suggestions has been fitted in- 
to a plan that should give excellent service. 

It is hoped that contributions will con- 
tinue to follow, since this building is very 
important and will completely modernize 
the Resort. 

The Manager predicts that this building 
can be ready for use by April 1st. 


(Continued on page 79) 
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SUMVYUL AND UUMMUNIIT 


American Association School Administrators 


Skeletonized Program 


Theme for meeting in Atlantic City 


February 25 to March 2, is “Education, 
Dynamic of Democracy.” 


Saturday, February 25, 10:00 A.M. 
Atlantic City Auditorium 


OPENING OF REGISTRATION 
AND EXHIBITS 


Sunday, February 26, 4:00 P.M. 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Vesper Service 


Presiding—John L. Bracken, Superintendent of 
Schools, Clayton, Mo.; President, AASA 

Jubilee Singers—Mrs. James A. Myers, Direc- 
tor 

In Memoriam—Ceremony conducted by Presi- 
dent John L. Bracken 

Address—Branch Rickey, President, Brooklyn 
National League Baseball Club 


Sunday, February 26, 8:30 P.M. 
SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding—President John L. Bracken 
Westinghouse Male Chorus—Robert O. Bark- 
ley, Director 


The Rise or Sunset of Peace—Wayne L. Morse, 
United States Senator from Oregon. 

Presentation of Honorary Life Memberships to 
Charles H. Lake and Carroll R. Reed—Ho- 
bart M. Corning, Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, D. C. 


Monday, February 27, 8:30 A.M. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE—Open Meet- 
ing. All resolutions must be presented in 
writing by the Monday morning General Ses- 
sion. 

Monday, February 27, 9:30 A.M. 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding—President John L. Bracken 
Greetings from the Associated Exhibitors— 


Ronald M. Maxwell, Muskegon, Mich.; Pres- 
ident, Associated Exhibitors of the NEA 


Education—Hope for Peace—Margaret Chase 
Smith, United States Senator from Maine 


Address—Walter Reuther, president, Interna- 
tional Union, United Automobile, Aircraft, 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
(UAW-CIO) 


Monday, February 27, 2:30 P.M. 
DISCUSSION GROUPS 





Monday, February 27, 4:00-5:30 P.M. 
HOSPITALITY HOUR 


Monday, February 27, 8:30 P.M. 
FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


. Presiding—President John L. Bracken 


Address—Speaker to be announced 
Music—To be anounced 


Tuesday Morning, February 28 


STATE BREAKFASTS 
Missouri Breakfast, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
8:00 A.M. 


All Missourians and former Missourians invited 


Tuesday, February 28, 10:00 A.M. 
FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding—President John L. Bracken 

Greetings from the NEA President—Andrew 
D. Holt 

Presentation of 1950 Yearbook, Public Rela- 
tions for America’s Schools—Paul J. Misner, 
Superintendent of Schools, Glencoe, III; 
Chairman, 1950 Yearbook Commission 

Acceptance—Herold C. Hunt, General Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Chicago, Ill.; Past Presi- 
dent of AASA 

Address—Beardsley Ruml, New York, N. Y. 

Business Meeting 


Tuesday, February 28, 2:30 P.M. 
DISCUSSION GROUPS 


Tuesday, February 28, 6:00 P.M. 
COLLEGE DINNERS 


Tuesday, February 28, 8:30 P.M. 
SIXTH GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding—Will C. Crawford, Superintendent oi 
Schools, San Diego, Calif.; Second Vice-Pres- 
ident, AASA 

Music—Atlantic City Public Schools, John H 
Jaquish, Director 

Greetings from the U. S. Commissioner oi 
Education—Earl James McGrath 

Address—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Wednesday, March 1, 9:30 A.M. 
SEVENTH GENERAL SESSION 

Presiding—President John L. Bracken 

Report of Resolutions Committee—Selmer I! 
Berg, Superintendent of Schools, Oakland 
Calif., Chairman 

Global Minds for a Global World—John H 
Furbay, Director, Air World Education, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
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Dreaming About the Peace—Norman Cousins, 
Editor, Saturday Review of Literature, New 
York, N. Y. 

Wednesday, March 1 11:00-6:00 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS—Ballot boxes 
open 11:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. 

Wednesday, March 1, 2:30 P.M. 
DISCUSSION GROUPS 


Wednesday, March 1, 8:30 P.M. 
EIGHTH GENERAL SESSION 
Program Presented by the Associated 
Exhibitors 
Presiding—Ronald M. Maxwell, President, As- 

sociated Exhibitors of the NEA 
Report of AASA Board of Tellers—C. W. Mc- 


~~ 
~ 


Dermith, Superintendent of Schools, Passaic, 
N. J., Chairman 

Introduction of New Officers of AASA—Presi- 
dent John L. Bracken 

Presentation of Past President’s Key to John I.. 
Bracken—Charles H. Lake, Shaker Heights, 
Ohio; Past President, AASA 

Presentation of Associated Exhibitors Scholar- 
ship for Graduate Study in School Admini- 
stration—by Ronald M. Maxwell 

Response—Norman J. Boyan, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Presentation of the American Education Award 
for 1950—by Ronald M. Maxwell 

Response—Roy E. Larsen, President, Time, 
Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 

Fred Waring and His Pennsylvanians 


Thursday, March 2, 10:00 A.M. 
DISCUSSION GROUPS 





Districts Interested in Bunker Hill 
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We wish to express appreciation for in- 
dividual and group contributions since the 
November issue. They are: 


Prairie Home Faculty $25.00 
Ralls Co. Com. Assn. 20.00 
Warren Co. Com. Assn. 8.00 
Schuyler Co. Com. Assn. 10.00 
Hazel Reeser 5-00 
C. L. Criswell 1.00 
Raytown Com. Assn. 5-00 
Laclede Co. Com. Assn. 1.00 
Wendell O. Dodson 1.00 
Browning & Shelby Faculties 17-50 
June Newlin 1.00 
Southeast Missouri State College 

Com. Assn. 5.00 
Elsie Dickerson .50 
Mrs. John Turnbough 50 
Rock Port Faculty 8.50 
Fayette Faculty 21.55 
Howard Co. Rural 20.00 
New Franklin Faculty 16.00 
Glasgow Faculty 1.00 


To: Missouri State Teachers Association 
Educational and Recreational Center 
Committee 
407 South 6th Street 
Columbia, Missouri 

Please find enclosed my contribution to 

hasten the development of Bunker Hill 

Ranch Resort. 


Mae Taste Janik ivbnsb deeds 
Signed 
Address 
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Your Future Is Related 
To UNESCO 


(Continued from page 75) 


and the interest of the teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools, high schools, and colleges 
of the state. In all of our schools the 
teaching of the United Nations and UN- 
ESCO should be a part of the curriculum. 
Administrators and teachers can help to in- 
form the public through the clubs and or- 
ganizations and the press as to the pur- 
poses and program of UNESCO. Projects 
to aid in educational reconstruction in war 
devastated countries and to promote inter- 
cultural exchange can be carried forward. 
Literature setting forth the program of 
UNESCO can be obtained from various 
sources and especially by writing Miss 
Betty Jean Goshorn, Executive Secretary, 
Missouri Coordinating Council for UNES- 
CO, Jefferson City, Missouri. If we believe 
in the power of education as the means 
of solving human relations problems then 
we must believe in the great purposes of 
UNESCO, that it is possible to build the 
defenses of peace so securely in the minds 
of men that another world war will not be 
possible. 


WHITE ELECTED PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Superintendent Warren T. White of Dallas, 
Texas, has been elected president of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators. He 
will begin his duties on March 15, 1950 when 
the present president, John L. Bracken, superin- 
tendent of schools at Clayton, completes his 
term.° 
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Essay Contest on Amendment No. | 


Prizes provided by sponsor Missouri Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 


HE Missouri Congress of Parents and 

Teachers announces an essay contest 
open to pupils in all junior and senior high 
schools in Missouri (grades 7-12). 

The subject of the essay is, “Why Pro- 
posed Constitutional Amendment No. 1 
Should Be Adopted.” First prize will be 
$20 in cash and a trip to St. Louis to read 
the winning essay before the state meeting 
of the Missouri Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in October 1950. Expenses of 
chaperons will also be paid by the Missouri 
Congress. Eight additional cash prizes of 
$10 each will be given. Prizes may be given 
in local competition by P.T.A. Units. 

Here is a splendid opportunity to give 
wide dissemination of the facts on Amend- 
ment No. 1 and the reasons for its adop- 
tion. Its possibilities for effective publicity 
are unlimited. Local newspapers, radio 
stations and civic clubs will be interested 
in the winner and the winning essay. Cer- 
tainly a local contest involving a large 
number of students should be held in every 
junior and senior high school. The con- 
test announcement follows. 

Eligibility 

The contest will be open to all junior 
and senior high school pupils (grades 7- 
12). Pupils in grades 7 and 8 not in an or- 
ganized junior high school may enter the 
contest. 


Essay 


The essay will be written on the subject, 
“Why Proposed Constitutional Amend- 
ment No. 1 Should Be Adopted.” It shall 
consist of not more than 600 words. Essays 
in both local and state competition will be 
judged on accuracy of facts, persuasiveness 
and originality of presentation. 


Local Contest 


An elimination contest may be held in 
each school having pupils in grades 7-12. 
In junior and senior high schools the local 
contest will be under the direction of a 
local committee consisting of the P. T. A. 
unit president or Council President, the 
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high school principal and a teacher of 
either English or social studies to be des- 
ignated by the high school principal. The 
local committee will make available to 
students basic information on the Amend- 
ment and will make arrangements for 





selecting the local contest winners. Mate- 
rials may also be obtained from the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association, Colum- 
bia. In rural schools and elementary schools 
having grades 7 and 8 the classroom teacher 
working with P. T. A. unit President will 
assume the responsibilities of the local 
committee. If local prizes are given they 
will be made available by the P. T. A. unit 
or Councils. The local contest will close by 
May 1st in order that local winners may be 
selected by May 15th. 


State Contest 


The local committee will mail the win- 
ning essay to the Missouri Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, State Teachers Build- 
ing, Columbia, Missouri. All essays must 
be received by June 1, 1950 to be eligible 
for state competition. Information on the 
name, address, school and classification of 
the student should be attached to the es- 
say so as to be removable before the paper 
is read by the judges. Winning essays will 
be determined by three well qualified and 
impartial judges selected by the President 
of the Missouri Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 
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Thomas Waddill, a graduate of the Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College, has charge of 
the mathematics department in the Green City 
high school. This is Mr. Waddill’s first year in 
the teaching profession. 


Forest Dawkins heads the commerce depart- 
ment at Green City. Mr. Dawkins taught his 
first year in a rural school of Adair county. 


Erling M. Hunt, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was elected president of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies at the 
national meeting of the group. He succeeds Dr. 
W. Francis English, assistant dean, College of 
Arts and Science, University oi Missouri. 


Owen Thompson, principal, junior high 
school, Wellston, is also Mayor of that city. 


Harold A. Haswell, dean Southwest Baptist 
College, Bolivar, resigned January 15, to accept 
a similar position at Ouachita Baptist College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas. Dean Haswell has 
been on the faculty of the college since Sep- 
tember, 1946. 


W. O. Taylor, superintendent of schools at 
Weston, has been appointed superintendent of 
West Platte Reorganized District No. 2 by the 
newly elected board of education. This reor- 
ganized district includes 20 former rural dis- 
tricts and the school district of Weston. 


S. Gaylen Bradley, son of Superintendent and 
Mrs. Benn Bradley of Southwest City, was 
chosen for “Who is Who in American Colleges 
and Universities.” Gaylen, who is 17 years old, 
is an honor student. He plans to attend Mis- 
souri University upon graduation. 


Neal Neff, superintendent Willard public 
schools, used the history of his school district 
as the basis for the Christmas greeting sent 
out from the superintendent’s office. The ac- 
count of the history of the school traces back 
from about 1835. 


Mrs. Elmer Schnarre has been elected to re- 
place Audrey Shearmire Smith as teacher of 
the Walnut Grove school in Warren county. 
Mrs. Smith resigned in order to be with her 
husband who teaches near Kirksville. 


Mrs. Theodore §. Burnett, teacher of Eng- 
lish, Lincoln high school, Kansas City, is in- 
cluded in the list of prize winners in a travel 
contest. Mrs. Burnett described a recent trip, 
“Over Mayan Trails,” in her prize-winning 
manuscript. 


A. L. Bates, former superintendent of schools 


at Broseley, has been employed as high school 
principal at Wardell. 
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W. L. Burlingame, a graduate of the War- 
rensburg College, is the new coach at Russell- 
ville. 


Mrs. C. F. Kindred, who taught in the Platte 
City schools last year, is now employed as a 
teacher for the fourth and fifth grades at Smith- 
ville. 


James O’Malley, manager of the IIliana 
Teachers Service, Champaign, Illinois, recent- 
ly purchased the Northwest Teachers Agency 
located at Portland, Oregon. Mr. O’Malley 
will run the new agency as a branch office. 

Mr. O'Malley served the past year as presi- 
dent of the National Association of Teachers 
Agencies. He has been associated with the IIli- 
ana Teachers Service for the past nine years. 


H. B. Mitchell is now the elementary school 
principal of the Wardell Central school. He was 
formerly a teacher in the Wardell system. 


Mrs. Henrietta Thompson is now teaching 
vocational home economics at Russellville. She 
is a graduate of the University of Missouri. 


Mrs. Elbert Dempsey, teacher of English and 
Spanish at the Smithville high school, resigned 
January 14. 


Mayme Donnelly of Warrensburg is the new 
commerce and mathematics teacher at Stras- 
burg. 


H, D. Williams, superintendent of the Smith- 
ville public schools, reports that the school 
district recently purchased $750 worth of new 
band instruments for the music department. 


Ina Marshell of Strasburg recently married 
Hugh Albin of Chilhowee. 


G. Jenkins, Jr., has started his teaching ca- 
reer as an instructor of vocational agriculture 
at Russellville. He received his training at the 
University of Missouri. 


ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY-GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS 

Mr. Ben Cohen of Chile, Assistant Secretary- 
General of the United Nations for Public In- 
formation, will address a meeting of the Mis- 
souri Association for the United Nations, on 
Wednesday evening, March 15. Mr. Cohen is a 
forceful speaker and has a vital message. 

For first-hand information write to Miss H. 
Lorine Pickett, 830 Boatmens Bank Building, 
314 N. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 

Watch the March number of School and 
Community for notice of time and place. 
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THE NEW 


i. 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 





@ Child Experience Stories 
@ Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
e The Triple Teaching Plan 


e Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 


e@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 


Ufo 


(ae ILLINOIS 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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CROSS TIMBERS 
COMPLETES GYMNASIUM 


The Cross Timbers’ school gymnasium, which 
was destroyed by fire last year, has been re 
placed by a larger one. The Cross Timbers’ 
basketball team which had had the use of 
neighboring gymnasiums for practice initiated 
the new building on December 15. 


NEW JOURNAL 
TO BE PUBLISHED 

Publication of The Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation, a new quarterly devoted to both the 
pre-service and in-service interests of teacher 
education, will be started by the NEA National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Profes 
sional Standards March 1 

The decision by the rh alti to sponsor 
such a journal came after several years of dis 
cussion by teacher education groups of the 
need for a professional publication in the field, 
and after many plans had been considered by 
these groups. The commission has been as 
sured of wide support in the venture. 

The Journal will be distributed on a subscrip- 
tion basis only. Subscription rates are $3 per 
calendar year, or $1 for a single issue. Ralph 
McDonald, executive secretary of the commis- 
sion, will be the editor, with T. M. Stinnett, as- 
sociate secretary, serving as associate editor. 

Subscription orders may be mailed to the 
commission at NEA headquarters, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ CONVENTION 

“Better Schools Through Better Leadership” 
is the theme for the 34th annual convention oi 
the National Association of Secondary Schoo! 
Principals, to be held in Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City, Missouri, February 18-22. The 
association is a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

Speakers for general sessions include: James 
B. Conant, president, Harvard University; 
George D. Stoddard, president, University oi 
Illinois, chairman, U. S. National Commission 
for UNESCO; William F. Russell, president, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Ear! 
J. McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education 
J. Paul Leonard, president, San Francisco 
Teachers College; Roy E. Larsen, president, 
Time, and chairman, National Citizens Com 
mission for the Public Schools; Thomas H. 
Briggs, professor emeritus, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and Willard E. Goslin 
superintendent, Pasedena public schools, Cali- 
fornia. 

Special features will include student programs 
and discussion groups on 33 current issues on 
the administration of the junior and senior high 
schools and the junior college. 

Hotel registration should be sent to H. E 
Boning, Jr., manager, Convention and Visitor's 
Bureau, 1030 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City 6, 
Missouri. Advance hotel registrations indicate 
that more than 2500 secondary school adminis 
trators will be in attendance. 
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MISSOURI SUPERINTENDENT 
FEATURED IN NEA JOURNAL 


A 22-year span of contacts between a superin- 
tendent of schools and a community’s news- 
papers is described in a featured article in the 
January issue of the NEA Journal. The article 
tells about the experiences of Springfield’s Su- 
perintendent Harry P. Study. 


The article is written by Helen Laverty, who 
wrote a series of articles for the “Springfield 
Leader and Press” under the byline Docia 
Karell that received an award from the Educa- 
tional Writers Association. Journal editors 
think the feature will be of help to school peo- 
ple all over the country. 


As Miss Laverty, presently a research asso- 


ciate in the University of Illinois Research Bu- 
reau, College of Education, says in her article: 
“The principles are available to any school man: 
First, to make news; second, to make it availa- 
ble.” 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
FILMS AVAILABLE 


Twenty-two films for use in school public 
relations programs are included in a new an- 
notated list available, without charge, from the 
NEA Division of Press and Radio Relations, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Information is included concerning the 
source and terms of purchase, rental or loan 
for each of 14 sound 16mm. motion picture 
films and eight 35mm. filmstrips. 








WILLIAM H. BURTON 


Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 





program. 


reading program. 


730 NORTH MERIDAN STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 





Announcing the Publication 


This Month of the 
READING FOR LIVING SERIES 


by 


GRACE K. KEMP 


Philadelphia Public Schools 


A Complete Basic Program for Grades One through Three 


(Program for middle grades in preparation) 


READING FOR LIVING SERIES: 


© Offers a basic reading program with content, organization, and methods directed to 
the all-round development of the child. Reading for living is the core purpose of the 


® Covers the three major related areas of the total reading program, including (1) de- 
velopmental reading or systematic growth in desirable interests and attitudes and in 
the ability to read with power and understanding; (2) functional growth in work-type 
or study skills; and (3) effective growth in appreciation and enjoyment of literature. 

© Stresses in all stages of the child’s development the fundamental ongoing activities 
related to readiness, integration with other language arts, group and individualized 
instruction, and evaluation of achievement. 

© Provides all the essentials for effective teaching and learning activities in the total 


Correspondence solicited concerning this new series for classroom use 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


CLARA BELLE BAKER 


National College of 
Education 





468 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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Dept. ST-52 


real talent and 
creative ability 
suggest 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


and School of Design* 


The Midwest's finest professional 
art school located in the cultural 
heart of Kansas City 


we 


Founded in 1887 as a non-profit 
organization, the Kansas City Art 
Institute offers talented high school 
graduates complete PROFESSIONAL 


instruction in all branches of 
the fine and applied arts. 


Courses offered in— 


DRAWING @ PAINTING 
CERAMICS @ SCULPTURE 
COMMERCIAL @ INDUSTRIAL 
LITHOGRAPHY @ GRAPHIC ARTS 
FASHION DESIGN AND ILLUSTRATION 
INTERIOR AND ADVERTISING DESIGN 


Beautiful 12 Acre 
Campus 


Affords excellent opportunity for out- 
of-door painting and drawing. 38 ultra 
modern studios and latest equipment. 
Top ranking faculty. 


He 


Student field trips. Dormitory accom- 
modaotions, low tuition. Write for free 
illustrated catalog for your students 
without the slightest obligation to you. 


ae 
*Member Natl. Assn. Schools of Design 


KANSAS CITY 
ART ssuu 





and SCHOOL 
of DESIGN 


4415 Warwick Blvd. Kansas City 2, Mo. 











ST. FRANCOIS COUNTY 
TEACHERS TO MEET 


The Community Teachers Association of St. 
Francois county will meet on Friday, February 
17, at Farmington, according to Superintendent 
Ralph McCullough. Ben Rasche of Flat River 
is president of the community organization. 
Miss Grace McCrorey of Elvins is secretary. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS 
PLAN MEETING 
Plans for the spring meeting of the Missouri 
Association of Teachers of English are being 
made, according to President Agnes Slemons 
The meeting will be held in Columbia, April 15. 
Dr. Hardin Craig, visiting professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Missouri, will be the lunch- 
eon speaker. The luncheon will be held at the 
Daniel Boone Hotel at 12:15 P. M. Numbers 
for the morning program will be announced 
later. 


CASS COUNTY 
ORGANIZES SORORITY 


A new sorority for teachers has been organ- 
ized in Cass county, according to Nora E 
Hackley of Strasburg. The organization, Al- 
pha Delta Kappa, elected Mrs. Elvis Simpson 
as chairman. The last meeting of the group 
was January 8 at Belton. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 

10 National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards Re- 
gional Conference, Omaha, Nebraska, 
February 10-11, 1950. 

12 Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development Annual Conven- 
tion, Denver, Colorado, February 12- 
15, 1950. 

13 Missouri Association of School Ad- 
ministrators Winter Meeting, Colum- 
bia, February 13-14, 1950. 

18 National Association of Secondary 
School Principals Annual Convention, 
Kansas City, February 18-22, 1950. 

25 American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators Convention, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, February 25-March 2, 1950. 


APRIL 

1 Department of Classroom Teachers of 
MSTA Annual Conference, Columbia, 
April 1, 1950. 

15 Missouri Association of Teachers of 
English Meeting, Columbia, April 15, 
1950. 

21 Annual Spring Conference on Indus- 
trial Education, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, April 21-22, 1950. 


NOVEMBER 
15 Missouri State Teachers Association 
Annual Convention, Kansas City, No- 
vember 15-17, 1950. 
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ANNOUNCE PLATTE COUNTY 
MUSIC FESTIVAL 


The spring speech and music festival for 
rural and elementary pupils of Platte county 
schools will be held at Platte City on March 
30 and 31, according to County Superintendent 
Mrs. Marjorie Aikmus. 





NEGLECTING YOUR FUTURE? 


Maybe you ought to know what Amend- 
ment 1 is and prepare now to do your 


part in a big campaign. 











REPORTS SALARY STUDY 


The NEA Research Division in a report of 
a national survey released recently cited the 
national average salary for the instructional 
staff in the United States at $2985 for 1949-50. 
This should be compared to an average of $2750 
a year ago. The estimated average of $2985 
for this year has a pre-war purchasing power 
of $1760. 

Major findings of the survey reveal that ap- 
proximately 90,000 teachers hold emergency 
or temporary certificates. In 46 of the 48 states 
there is a considerable shortage of rural ele- 
mentary teachers. 


STUDENT COUNCILS 
TO MEET IN COLUMBIA 


The Missouri Association of Student Coun- 
cils will meet at Hickman high school, Colum- 
bia, on April 21 and 22. 

The executive committee of the Association 
hopes that schools will make their plans now 
to send delegates to the meeting. 

Hickman high school will furnish lodging for 
all delegates and each school will be entitled 
to three voting delegates, according to Nona 
Hyde, executive secretary of the MASC. 

Those schools that have as yet not sent in 
their dues should forward $5.00 to Miss Mary 
Della Green, Hamilton High School, Hamilton, 
Missouri. Miss Green is treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation. Other state officers are: president, 
Duane Turner, Hickman high school, Columbia; 
vice-president, Nevada high school; secretary, 
Marjorie Black, Lincoln Laboratory high school, 
Jefferson City. Advisors—Hester DeNeen, Cen- 
tral high school, St. Joseph; Mildred Riley, 
senior high school, Springfield; R. L. Siler, 


Fayette high school; and Nona Hyde, executive 


secretary, Trenton high school. 
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NEIGHBORS ACROSS 
THE SEAS 


completes 
the elementary series . . . 


OUR NEIGHBORS 
GEOGRAPHIES 


J. Russell Smith 
Sy Frank E. Sorenson 
Norman Carls 


Grade I1i—OUR NEIGHBORS AT HOME 


Grade IV—NEIGHBORS AROUND 
THE WORLD 


Grade V—NEIGHBORS IN THE AMERICAS 


Teacher's Manuals and Work- 
books available 





The new sixth grade NEIGH- 
BORS ACROSS THE SEAS 
covers Western Europe, USSR, 
Eastern Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean Area, the Middle East, 
Africa, the Pacific Islands, 
Southeastern Asia, and Aus- 
tralia. The finest mapsandcharts 
ever drawn and made especially 
for this book. Photographs. Sta- 
tistics. 32-page full-color atlas. 














WINSTO 


Phila. 7 





1010 Arch St. 
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FINANCIAL REGISTER 


County Superintendents and Clerks 
in rural districts will welcome the 
new 


FINANCIAL REGISTER 
because it removes all difficulties 
in making estimates for Proposed 
Budgets and Actual Financial Data. 
In horizontal shape it is wide 
enough to include all columns need- 
ed in “breaking down” the different 
funds. Books are bound in heavy 
manila, size, 14x81 inches. Price 
$1.25 each. 


Order from 
Missouri State Teachers Assn. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 
or 


Model Publishing Co. 


1606 Hodiamont Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














TOUR 


EUROPE 
By 
Private Car 


Could you dream of any travel finer—any 
urope more intimate, 
The superlative most 








acquaintance with 


than by private car? 
for so little more! 
Visit Paris, the Chateau country, the Ri- 
viera, Pisa, Rome, Naples, the [talian hill 
towns, Florence, Venice, a fortnight in beau- 
tiful Switzerland, the Passion Play, western 
Germany, Holland, and finally, historic Eng- 
land. ; ¢ 

66 gorgeous, breath-taking days in Europe 
in cars we take with us aboard ship. Entire 
ship cabin class. 


Only for those who want the best i - 
aon including a broad cultural po 
Write: Prof. Henry W. Taylor 


European Journeys 
UNIVERSITY BOX 1546 , 
Austin, Texas 











ZALMA ADDS EQUIPMENT 


The Zalma consolidated school district has 
added some equipment through the cooperation 
of the local PTA, according to Superintendent 
R. H. Long. A water system has been instal! 
ed and a new 16mm. projector machine wit! 
sound track has been purchased. 


SOUTHWEST CITY 
MAKES IMPROVEMENTS 


The Southwest City school system has mac 
a number of improvements this year. New elec- 
tric ranges have been installed in the home eco- 
nomics department. In the lunch room an elec- 
tric range, a refrigerator, a potato peeler and 
mixer have been added. Superintendent Benn 
Bradley reports that about 225 pupils are served 
meals each day. 


STUDENT COUNCILS 
PLAN CONVENTION 


The 14th annual National Conference of Stu- 
dent Councils will be held in the West hig! 
school, Denver, Colorado, June 19-22, 195) 
Approximately 600 student leaders and faculty 
advisers from every part of the country ar: 
expected to attend. Students or faculty ad 
visers interested in attending this conference 
should contact the National Association of Stu- 
dent Councils, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W 
Washington 6, D. C. 


BEGIN CONSTRUCTION OF 
AUDITORIUM-GYMNASIUM 


Ground has been broken and preliminary 
work started on a new auditorium-gymnasium 
for the Lawson public schools, according to 
Superintendent Paul D. Rogers. The new 
building will be 92x90 feet and will have a 
seating capacity of approximately 1100 peopl: 
A basketball playing floor will be 84x50 feet, 
one of the largest in this part of the state. 

Concrete bleachers will run full length on 
one side. One part near the stage end will be 
used for a cafeteria kitchen. It is expected that 
the building will be completed next August. 





GRATEFUL FOR INSURANCE 


Accident and Sickness Insurance 
Missouri State Teachers Assn. 
Columbia, Missouri 


Dear Sir: 

I wish to thank you most sincerely for 
your promptness in paying my claim 
when I had my recent accident. 

The payment came to me at a time 
when I needed it very much. Naturally, 
my wages stopped when I got hurt, and 
I am grateful that I had this insurance 
to fall back upon. 


Yours truly, 
/s/ Lottie B. Mallicoat 








Tarkio 
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NEW Reading — Literature Texts 
EXCURSIONS IN FACT AND FANCY—Srade 7 
YOUR WORLD IN PROSE AND VERSE—Srade 8 


NOW $AComplete NEW BASIC READING PROGRAM 
Grades 1-8 


WI TH ® A continuous program for developing reading skills 

@ A planned program for literary growth 

® A continuous speech improvement program 

© Complete, easy to use teachers’ manuals 
Grades 1-3 LAIDLAW BASIC READING PROGRAM with TEX TFILMS 
Grades 4, 5,6 LAIDLAW BASIC READING PROGRAM, 1949 Edition 
Grade 7? EXCURSIONS IN FACT AND FANCY, 1949 Edition 
Grade 8 YOUR WORLD IN PROSE AND VERSE, 1949 Edition 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 














On our 65th anniversary 
we are proud to announce the publication 
of an important, new elementary series: 


WORD POWER THROUGH SPELLING 


by Lillian E. Billington 
for grades 2 through 8 


We invite your inquiries 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 East 20th Street Chicago 16, Illinois 
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STET HAS NEW AUDITORIUM 


The Stet consolidated school district has re- 
cently completed a new auditorium-gymnasium 
at a cost of $20,000. The 60x80 foot addition 
furnishes space for a basketball court and ample 
stage area for production of class and commun- 


Be Thrifty — In 1950 


Many teachers drive 
to and from school 
each day; MFA Mu- 
tual’s low rates will 
allow them to oper- 
ate their automobiles 








MFA Mutual Insurance Company 
COLUMBIA, MO. 














CONTEST COACHING WINS 
BIG MONEY PRIZES! 

You can win Big National Contests with our 
coaching methods developed over a period of 
18 years. Send today for your FREE “Shep- 
herd’s Confidential Contest Bulletin,” with 

winning tips. 
SHEPHERD SCHOO 1015 Chestnut St., Dept. A 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 














FILMS FREE 
16MM. SOUND 


For Civic Clubs and Lay Groups 
Will encourage school support: 


Who Will Teach Your Child? 
Education for Democracy. 
The Sixth Chair. 

The Teachers’ Crisis. 

The American Teacher. 

Pop Rings the Bell. 





For Community Teachers Assn.: 
Assignment: Tomorrow. 


For Senior High School Students: 
Teacher Recruitment. 


For Safety Instruction: 
Priceless Cargo. 


School and Community 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Columbia, Missouri 





ity sponsored plays and entertainments. More 
than 300 attended the first basketball game 
held in the new building. 

The building is constructed of concrete blocks 
and the basketball court is asphalt tile laid 
over concrete. The stage which runs the full 
length of the south side has a hardwood floor 
of oak. Modern furnishings such as overhead 
fan-type heaters, flush-type ceiling lights, foot- 
lights that fold flush with the floor when not 
in use and storage space for chairs and equip- 
ment beneath the stage are provided. 

Plans are under way for a new vocational 
agriculture shop to be built to replace the 
present one. 


LEXINGTON IMPROVES 
SICK LEAVE PLAN 


The Lexington board of education has adopt- 
ed new sick leave provisions for teachers and 
other full-time school employees, according to 
Superintendent Leslie H. Bell. 

Each teacher and employee is allowed five 
days absence each year with full pay for per- 
sonal illness, illness or death in the immediate 
family, by quarantine and by Court service. 
Any unused days are cumulative. The number 
accumulated may reach 50. The new provisions 
of the sick leave plan cover the present school 
year. 


GRANDVIEW ADDS TO FACULTY 


The Grandview schools have added seven 
new teachers to its staff this year. The grow- 
ing elementary enrollment accounted for five 
while the addition of industrial arts and voca- 
tional home economics program to the high 
pschool accounted for the other two. 

Superintendent Jess L. Taylor also reports 
that playground areas for the elementary school 
have been winter-proofed and additional play- 
ground equipment installed. Classification stan- 
dards are being studied by the faculty groups 
under the direction of Principal J. E. Widner 
of the high school and Principal Paul L. Meyers 
of the elementary school. 


STUDENT MAY WIN 
TRIP TO EUROPE 

Any high school student in the United States 
is eligible to win a trip to Europe in the 24th 
annual United Nations National High School 
Student Contest. Selection of the winner will 
be based upon a written examination to be held 
at local high schools on the morning of March 
31, 1950. 

One study kit containing the information on 
the United Nations on which the contest ex- 
amination will be based will be sent free of 
charge to each school registering. Additional 
sets of material may be purchased for 25 cents 

Blanks must be used for official registration 
of schools in entering the contest, signed by 
the teacher in charge. Only one teacher from 
each shool may handle that school’s registra- 
tion. 

For Missouri High Schools: for blanks and 
study kits write to Miss H. Lorine Pickett, 
830 Boatmens Bank Bldg., 314 N. Broadway, 
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English Is Our 
Language 


STERLING, STRICKLAND, LINDAHL, Kocn, 
Rice, LEAFGREEN, BisHop 


English in Action 


Fifth Edition 
J. C. TRESSLER 





ENGLISH IN ACTION 


Four Courses, for grades 9 to 12. Represents 


Grades One through Six.* A dynamic pro- the best of the old, the best of the new. 
gram—texts, studybooks, and teachers guides Retains the famous Tressler Activities— 
—giving equal importance to oral and writ- Handbook organization perfected in thou- 
ten expression, sequential development of sands of classrooms. Takes into account new 
skills, and creative ability. No other language linguistic and English teaching studies, new 
series can match English Is Our Language in state and city syllabi, and the criticism of 
the variety and quality of the content and in outstanding English teachers. Contains new, 
the training and experience of the authors. up-to-date activities and new, result-getting 
*Grades Seven and Eight in preparation. exercises. 


D. C. Heath and Company 














“AMERICA’S FAMOUS FESTIVALS” 


.« - depicting in natural colors 
the Nation's folklore and pageantry 


Here is an exciting, eight-foot picture 
story of America’s folk celebrations— 
especially designed to add new inter- 
est to school studies . . . as well as to 
brighten any classroom with its gay 





New HEATH texts —a skill-building program 
providing for optimum growth 


1815 PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO 6=—_—_—_—_——= 





and vivid color photographs. 

Along with the display come 16 
pages of lesson topics, discussing ori- 
gin and history of such famous festivals 
as The Mardi Gras, the Mummers’ 
Parade, American Indian dances, and 
others. It’s all free ...so write today! 


IT’S YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


Greyhound Information Center, P.O. Box 815, 
Chicago 90, Illinois. 


Please send me the Wall Display and Lesson Topics, 
“America's Famous Festivals.” 


NAME. 
ADDRESS 
Ee -$T-2-50 
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MARYVILLE ATTAINS 100% 
ENROLLMENT IN NEA 


The entire faculty of the Maryville public 
school system has enrolled in the Missouri 
State Teachers Association and the National 
Education Association, according to Superin- 
tendent Francis L. Skaith. 


GAIN IN NEA MEMBERSHIP 


The NEA membership report for January 
1, 1950, shows Missouri has 10,914 teachers en- 
rolled. Last year at this time Missouri had 
10,156 members in the National Education Asso- 
ciation. In order for Missouri to reach the Vic- 
tory Action Goal we need to increase our 
membership to a total of 17,669 by May 31. 

If you have not yet enrolled in the National 
Education Association send your dues of $5.00 
to 1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS 
AIDS IN BROADCAST 


The St. Louis public schools are cooperating 
with KMOX Radio Station in broadcasting 
a new radio program series called “Choose 
Your Career.” The program designed to help 
bridge the gap between the high school and 
that first job is broadcast each Saturday after- 
noon from 4:45 to 5:15 o'clock. 


ACE MEETING NEXT APRIL 

The 1950 Study Conference of the Associa 
tion for Childhood Education International 
professional organization of teachers and other: 
concerned with children in the nursery, kinder- 
garten, primary and intermediate school, will 
be held in Ashville, North Carolina, April 9 t 
14. The theme: “Using What We Know For 
Children—In the School, Home and Commu: 
ity.” 
members. Delegates will come from the forty 
eight states and from other countries. 

For further information write to Mary E 
Leeper, Executive Secretary, Association for 
Childhood Education International, 1200 Fi 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


NIXA COMPLETES 
AGRICULTURE SHOP 

The Nixa consolidated school which was re- 
cently reorganized as Nixa Reorganized Dis- 
trict No. 2 of Christian county, has recently 
completed a new combination vocational agri 
culture shop and classroom. The building 
the first one constructed in the state under 
the revised plan of the State Department of 
Education, according to Superintendent 
Earl Walker. 

Mr. Lester Thornton, formerly of Elkland 
has been employed as vocational agricultur: 
instructor and John Leinhard as the itinerant 
teacher for the veterans on-the-farm training 
class which started January 1. 





FOR BETTER 
SCHOOL 
FILM SHOWS 


SWANKS 1950 16mm Sound 
Motion Picture Catalog 


Bigger and better than ever, this new 
Swank Catalog lists 16mm film titles 
in every classification to meet your 
needs . . . educational .. . travel... 
world events ... features... PLUS 
the finest, most modern projectors and 
movie equipment—for Rent or Sale. 


Write for your catolog now—from Swank— 
movie rental headquarters for the Midwest. 











Ampro “STYLIST” Projector 
Compact ... Easy to Operate 


Just the thing for medium 
auditorium or classroom 
showings, the rugged new 
“Stylist” is easy to carry, 
(weighs less than 29 Ibs.) 
--. assures clear projection 
and superior tone repro- 


Only $325.00 duction. 


Complete 











614 N. SKINKER BLVD. 
SAINT LOUIS 5, MO. 
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Registration is open to non-members and 
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NATIONAL MUSIC CONFERENCE 
TO ST. LOUIS 

The Music Educators National Conference 
has selected St. Louis as the meeting place for 
the national convention. The conference is 
scheduled for March 18 to 23. The MENC 
feels that they have failed to fully serve one 
group of music educators—the elementary class- 
room teacher. Since these teachers play an im- 
portant part in the over-all program of music 
education the organization is endeavoring to 
find a way to bring assistance and help to this 
particular group. 


ILLIANA 


id b-Yo Kod o¥-3al-MEt-3 nator 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
MEMBER: N.A.T.A. 





Wednesday, March 22, has been set aside as 
a special one-day program of particular inter- 
est to elementary classroom teachers. The pro- 
gram will consist of lectures, demonstrations, 
and programs especially planned for this group. 
Teachers will not be required to be members of 
the MENC and therefore it will not be neces- 
sary for them to pay a membership or registra- 
tion fee, according to Alfred W. Bleckschmidt, 
Missouri State Supervisor, Fine Arts Education. 
A BUSY DEPARTMENT 

The home economics department at Deep- 
water has participated in several activities in 





TEACH IN ILLINOIS 


If you are in a position to accept an 
attractive offer for the coming year 
write us for information about posi- 
tions in Illinois. NO OBLIGATION. 











TEACHERS—;" Bureau is the only teachers’ agency that carried advertising in every 
issue of the School and Community for the year of 1949. We have had excellent 
results from your Journal. We just placed a Missouri teacher for the second time. This new posi- 
tion increased her salary by $1500. Write us for FREE enrollment blank. Let us help YOU. 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


St. Louis 3, Missouri 
Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies 


508 N. Grand Bivd. 











TEACHERS COME WEST! 


For high salaried positions in Washington, 

Oregon and California we offer you a PER- 

SONALIZED SERVICE to help you secure 

the type of position you desire. Write for 

further information. NO OBLIGATION. 
Member: N.A.T.A. 


NORTHWEST 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


1101 Guardian Bldg. Portland, Ore. 











TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU 
IN THE BETTER POSITIONS. Our Territory Entire West. 
Unexcelled Service. Largest, Most Widely Patronized in the 
West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. Member—N.A.T.A. 


SS — -., —  . 
ROCKY INT- TEACH# RS 


AGENCY 


110 U.S Nat Bann BLoc Dewver. Core 














308 Central Exchange Bullding 


The Wood Teachers Agency Kansas City 6, Missouri 


An agency for the service of teachers. Prompt, dependable, and courteous. Write for | 
information and registration blank. A member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


HUFF 


eENGLISH *HISTORY>+ READING, 
Faber WORKBOOKS TEACHERS! 
<~ 











ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Our territory offers exceptional opportunities for 
good teachers in all departments. Enroll now for 
1950 also for emergency vacancies. 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
MISSOULA, MONT. 
Member N.A.T.A, 
35 years’ superior 
placement service 














If it is a position in the 
Midwest, or West, we can 
find it for you. Enroll now. 


FOLLOW your | EXTS/ 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG. * CLINTON, IA. 


i) Go lel T oihe Aue) am Wo leLvr | MEMBER—N.A.T.A. 
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31st Year 




















ETCHALL 
Miracle Etching Cream 


Etchall etching cream permits you 
to do the finest of glass etching in 
your own home—your initial or 
monogram on water glasses, glass 
ash trays, or mirrors. 


Attention: Art Teachers. 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
with Etchall, please send your or- 
der direct to us. 


L. D. JOHNSTON 


704 Broadway 
Columbia, Mo. 


Ask your dealer to order Etchall 
from us. 














| just published ! 


a new high school 
American History 
by 
CANFIELD & WILDER 


*THE MAKING 
OF 
MODERN 

AMERICA* 


—Write for complete information— 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


2500 Prairie, Chicago 16 
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recent weeks. On December 15, an open house 
was held for mothers of students enrolled in 
the home economics classes and school patrons. 
The faculty of the school was served dinner 
by the department on December 16. The 
department served the pep squad and basketball 
squad at a Chrismas party with refreshments 
in the classroom which had been decorated for 
the holiday season. 

On December 20, the students of the de- 
partment prepared and served a luncheon for 
the state supervisor, Mr. Harold Young, and 
the county superintendent, Mr. J. W. Miller. 
The entire faculty attended the luncheon 
meeting. 


DISTRICT PRESIDENT 
ADDRESSES CTA 


Miss Estle Funkhouser, president of the 
Southwest District Association, spoke to the 
Webster County Community Teachers Asso- 
ciation at its meeting at Rogersville on Decem- 
ber 12. Officers of the County Association are 
president, Harry Talbot, superintendent Marsh- 
field; and secretary-treasurer, Betty Mott Dunn, 
Rogersville. 


SEDALIA AWARDS 
BUILDING CONTRACTS 


The Sedalia board of education recently 
awarded contracts for school building projects 
totaling $733,725.57. Smith-Cotton high school 
will have additions and alterations amounting 
to $304,450.04. A new high school cafeteria will 
be added at a cost of $121,051. The Broadway 
elementary school will undergo fire-proofing 
and alterations costing $23,117.50. 

Three classrooms and an auditorium-gymna- 
sium will be added to the Horace Mann ele- 
mentary school and fire-proofing work done 
which will cost $162,452.83. Whittier elemen- 
tary school will get a new auditorium-gymna- 
sium at a cost of $108,209. The Hubbard high 
school will receive an additional shop which will 
cost $14,445.20. 

Bonds for these projects were voted May 7, 
1946, according to Superintendent Heber Hunt 


REORGANIZED DISTRICT 
PROVIDES BETTER OPPORTUNITIES 


District RI of Chariton county, one of the 
new reorganized districts in that county, is pro- 
viding an expanding educational program for 
the students of that district. The new reorgani- 
zation includes four high school districts, Roth- 
ville, Mendon, Spmner and Triplett; and 12 
rural districts, four of which are maintaining 
school. 

Previously it had been possible to offer in 
the high schools only a curriculum sufficient to 
meet college entrance requirements. New 
courses are now being added in the field of 
home economics, art, music, and vocational ag- 
riculture. 

The voters of the district on December 6, au- 
thorized a bond issue in the amount of $167,000 
for the purpose of purchasing a school site and 
erecting a high school building and furnishing 
it, and repairing the present elementary build- 
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ings. The vote was 509 for the issue and 125 
against, according to Leland M. Perry, super- 
intendent of schools. 


News From Other States 


CUMULATIVE SICK LEAVE 
PLAN FOR OHIO 


Public school teachers in Ohio are included 
in a new statewide sick leave plan covering em- 
ployees who receive a part or all of their wages 
from the state of Ohio. The plan entitles a 
teacher to one and one-fourth days of sick leave 
with full pay for each month of completed 
service. Unused sick leave is cumulative up to 
90 work days unless more than this number is 
approved by the responsible administrative 
officer. 


TAX LIMIT PROPOSED 
IN AMENDMENT FOR ARIZONA 

Schools of Arizona will be faced with a criti- 
cal situation provided a proposed amendment 
to be voted on next November should carry. 
The measure, known as “The Fair Tax Meas- 
ure,” among other things would limit the total 
annual taxes that could be levied for school 
purposes to a total of 75 cents. A comparison of 
the 75 cent limit with the tax rates now in effect 
in certain well known districts in Arizona 
shows at a glance the crisis the school districts 
would face. Tax rates for school purposes as 
levied this year for a few of these districts are: 
Tucson, $6.00; Mesa, $4.97; Pima, $3.70; and 
Payson, $6.28. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN 
PLANE GEOMETRY (Revised Edition) 


By Florence C. Bishop and Manley E. Irwin, 
World Book Company, Yonkers 5, New York, 
1950, x +70 pages. Price $0.56. 

This booklet of 45 tests covers the year’s 
work in plane geometry. The tests provide a 
continuous audit of the progress and difficulties 
of students that is the basis for well-timed 
drill and review. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 
FELLOWSHIPS and LOANS 


By S. Norman Feingold, 

Bellman Publishing Company, Inc., 

Mass. 

254 pages. Price, $6.00. 

This book contains information on thousands 
of student aids not usually found in school 
catalogs. It lists important information on 
nearly 20 million dollars of student aid. The 
book should prove valuable to guidance coun- 
selors and teachers concerned with the advising 
of students. 


Boston, 


FEBRUARY, 1950 








NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 





BIRD 
SONGS 


A delightful way to 






teach the songs and 


calls of birds 


Cornell University, Laboratory of 
Ornithology, Albert R. Brand Bird 


Song Foundation has 







produced a most charm- 
ing phonograph album 
of 72 North American 
Bird songs. It was a 
4 ® labor of love , taking 
weeks and months to get a perfect 
record so that you can clearly hear 
each delicate cadence and musical 
trill. 
Maylag these records over and over 
now, the songs are 
pleasurably and easily 
learned for Spring 


and Summer. 





This Album, 6 non-breakable records, 72 bird 
calls—to you at cost, $8.50 prepaid. Orders go 
directly to Comstock Publishing Co., 124 Roberts 
Pl., Cornell Heights, Ithaca, N. Y. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions daily find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them, 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality 
for real 
chewing 
satisfaction. 
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Where Pupil Reading Circle Orders 
Came from on a Typical Winter Day 


DISTRICT—COUNTY AMOUNT 
District #62—Andrew ..... iin callaieielsetsiiisdiciaeesipaiabialies - 2.48 
District #2—Audrain ..... tip Nlaceierhndanenlyiigitnlecnbiiicsiimviiiebs ines 74.63 
scsi ceases aieslp sehlaaiapsspahabaroenniiicetah .. 29.61 
EE knetidipnaddalntetidGihietsinbadis . 12.77 
ce CT TEE 2 sihdiinsisiliainiekcistl 
BORGRSECE SEO — WIA, «...- non san enna snsnnnnensnnnnene satabonea eelldliielaicsckeen’ Sa 
District ##84—Callaway .................2..--..--.00:0-00--- eiedesioelanchdodeantals 52.43 
Camdenton Public Schools—Camden ...............-...2-2..2---0-202.-2-c20ceseeeeeeeeos 178.41 
District #39—Cape Girardeau 02.22.20... eee. Ce , a 
a arcicaehnihalisteendnstiiededensncees .... 20.95 
Reorganized District #+R-1—Chariton ................ sicceiapigiiasatiba saieetinioipale. a 
octet llicieeinneieaetilibtanietcebebtiinpaes iinerenadiaheanlneshil . 1.48 
Distict 260—(iep ....................-........-.. vanceliiab laces aaoticeailanie: Seer: 
Reorganized District #R- 3—Clinton ................. sibondieieela onsite sceibucren, 
BORGRRECE SEG EIEN... =. nnnccnnrecsencnncnneese dikeiehanbinieihieiosanitnetiatsiig: nn 
i nnidecvecsnveinsimnivsbtinnbisbinssabalantiviniinolmenmniaiihons Te 
District #32—DeKalb ............ ettadintaelasthitiiinicmtninmesiadabinsianininapieids, “nn 
OR ee slnineticesosiiiessiaesasiohenisisaseatt 10.59 
Reorganized District #R-9—Douglas ....... snespncihteedianchiaieioeaiiied . 20.54 
Sullivan Public Schools—Franklin ........ aT TE 
District #20—Gasconade .............. iene hikasliaibelcanhantabitiannsbntaghiieediea . 24.90 
I a ial lal eeisnnlabealincipeees 1.41 
Mt. Moriah Public Schools—Harrison .............................-000------- 54 
Gilman City Public Schools—Harrison a ieee he Pare 31.94 
EOE LETTE EL TD veseeseeeee 89.95 
District #86—Howell ............... snenialconibsniginiiiiysacecicscitagiiiiig liseli tii 65 
On  , 
Lebanon Public Schools—Laclede ..................2.2.2....esseseseeseeesceecseeeeeee . 322.24 
District #18—Lawrence ................ sdicberebideninilieanimaitdsitininenaimnn .. 8.38 
District #66—Moniteau ........ seatitocipnin iahmthhenendiniastighallaaldhdecNeiaties . 1,12 
District #+37—Newton ............. heessiinenddbaedenisiceaeeeiamanaapuaneaidenen . 16.16 
District #43—Newton ..................... wsindelanhieihbiialeianeibainilitigilbaidoainhbeniilicses . §8.92 
Reorganized District +R- oo ee ee . $1.00 
District #10—Ralls ........ Pena 5 SE pce inapieaaaaileliniiettnanatebabtiniiasiaet . 12.13 
I voces nangliahdasioneibaneiiesis / $3.50 
I I I oc canannaovonsenuthossulindaneiesiacnnshecliiiiisiiaiisstinttiseataiiviniscs 
District #41—Ste. Genevieve sassastiniihalelaisiaisiecinaisiptiaipaliaasnaasaone 38.52 
District #3—Scotland ............ siliaiescanatiltialtiatalabaceieibiaalhieta Snliasstincensttvo, 
District #15—Scotland . scesianapetleilililacitiaeiaaeldiaiitiasaietiilas . 25.01 
District #53—Stoddard inesssaieihitosbdeieisiiniashandiiinedceitateaguilit . 11.89 
District +64—Stoddard ssosclinaiosndeaelissilaiinichaaisinsiiuitibiialatciisisicaics) 
District #1—Sullivan ............ j ieiscedeiniielpajabaiababii aa vee 94,39 
District #55—Sullivan ..... sisi hacicecniatadielits lt ted eet 25.08 
oa ii ie nina nctiinsiesnstccaagnaianibanpaadineioniiantiasahianiinieninteets 3.50 
District #15—Texas .......... leit igintsinsniaiaitianetintitenté... 


For a Pupils Reading Circle Catalog, 1 Textbook Order Blank, or High School 
Library List write: EVERETT KEITH, Executive Secretary, Missouri State 
Teachers Association, Columbia, Missouri. 
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DEATHS 


Ww. C. WALBERT 


W. C. Walbert, a member of the Malden 
board of education for the past 10 years, died 
December 18, while visiting in the home of his 
brother-in-law at West Memphis, Arkansas. 
Mr. Walbert, who was 49 years old, was a civic 
leader and humanitarian in his community. 


GUY C. MOTLEY 


Dr. Guy C. Motley, an administrator at Lin- 
denwood College for 30 years, died December 
27. He was stricken by a cerebral hemorrhage 
while on a holiday visit at Caruthersville. 
Motley had been secretary at Lindenwood 
since 1918 and assistant to the president since 
1940. 


A. D. SIMPSON 

A. D. Simpson, 73, retired public school su- 
perintendent of Charleston, Missouri, died De- 
cember 30, of heart disease in a St. Louis hos- 
pital. He had been a superintendent of schools 
for 33 years and was presently serving as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Charleston public schools. 


CATHERINE MOONEY 


Miss Catherine Mooney, a teacher in the 
Monett schools for 31 years, died January 4, 
following an operation for a brain tumor in 
Barnes Hospital at St. Louis. 

Miss Mooney, who taught the second grade 
and was principal of the Plymouth school in 
Monett, was 55 years old. She was a graduate 
of the Monett high school and Southwest State 
College. Her career as a teacher began in the 
country schools at Bethel and Rose Hill and 
one term at Purdy. 

Friends of Miss Mooney are planning to 
establish a permanent memorial for her by 
creating a scholarship loan fund to aid worthy 
students in the Monett Junior College. 


CORA LYDIA ENGLISH 


Miss Cora Lydia English passed away De- 
cember 23, 1949, in Independence, Missouri. 
She was born in Dover, Ohio. She had lived in 
Kansas City since 1880. 

She was a graduate of Chicago Kindergarten 
College, headed by Elizabeth Harrison of Kin- 
dergarten fame. 

In 1897 she was made supervisor of the kin- 
dergarten department of Kansas City, Missouri 
schools. She was a pioneer in that work in Kan- 
sas City. She organized the Froebel Training 
School of Kansas City, assisted by Elizabeth 
Moss and Fannie L. Brent. 

Miss English retired from the Kansas City 
schools in 1918. After retirement her gardens 
became her life and avocation. They were na- 
tionally known. She furnished clubs, hospitals, 
churches and dinners with flowers at all times. 


FEBRUARY, 1950 


Miss English was a member of Kindergarten 
Union, now Association of Childhood Educa- 
tion, Kansas City Teachers Club and Burroughs 
Nature Club. She was loved and honored by 
all who knew her.—Florence B. Hooper. 


YOURS... 
for the asking 


Listed below are a few of the many attrac- 
tive offerings by advertisers in this issue. To 
Save time, write directly to the advertisers. 
The coupon is for your convenience in ordering 
several items. 


1. “Famous Festivals of America” wall mu- 
ral. Accordion folded. 8 feet long. Lithograph- 
ed in full color from natural color photographs. 
Shows 10 famous festivals in America with 
brief historical background on each. Includes 
lesson topics with details on many other festi- 
vals and pageants in all parts of the country. 
One to a teacher. (Greyhound Lines) 


31. Child Training, written by Elizabeth 
Hurlock, Ph.D., is a basic psychology booklet, 
made up of reprints of articles that have ap- 
peared in Hygeia. 8 complete articles, 24 pages. 
Teachers for the younger groups may find this 
booklet exceedingly helpful in dealing with 
children and their parents. (Wrigley Company) 


32. “Readiness for Beginning Reading” is a 
brief booklet of special interest to first grade 
teachers, pointing up recognition of children’s 
problems in learning to read, and suggesting 
solutions. “Study-Skill Activities” is another 
useful booklet containing practical suggestions 
for teachers of elementary reading. (Silver 
Burdett Company) 

37. “Shepherd’s Confidential Contest Bulle- 
tin” gives tips for winning those big national 
contests. Fun to study whether or not entering 
contests is your hobby. (Shepherd School) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

307 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items checked in 





the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for 
each item checked. 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 


WHY HAVE ASSOCIATION INSURANCE? 


Teachers sometimes inquire as to the reasons for the Missouri 
State Teachers Association sponsoring group programs of insurance 
in the areas of Life and Sickness and Accident. An over-simplified 
answer would be “to provide for the welfare of teachers and their 
dependents.”” Actually, the reasons prompting the Association to 
work on these programs are multitudinous. 

To begin with we believe teachers can get more actual protection 
for their insurance dollar in our group programs. ‘They are adapted 
and tailored to the specific needs of teachers. Since teachers are in an 
occupation considerably less hazardous than the average person, you 
are given this advantage in calculation of your insurance. For exam- 
ple, we have those who are able to get as much as $5,000 of MSTA 
Life Insurance for about the cost of $1,000 purchased in the routine 
manner. To make your insurance dollar stretch further is one of 
our goals. 

Another objective is promptness in settlement of claims—assur- 
ance that just claims will be paid quickly and in full. There is peace 
of mind when you know that which is justly due you will be paid 
forthwith without the needless expenditure of time and money for 
collection. 

A third reason for the activities of your Association in this field 
is the security provided our members from the dangers of cancella- 
tion of policies. This is particularly true in the field of Sickness and 
Accident Insurance. We frequently hear of teachers who have in- 
surance with other companies having their policy cancelled after 
having collected a claim. These people frequently find they are no 
longer insurable and will forever be without any insurance protec- 
tion. This never happens to one of our insurance policy holders. 
Their policies are non-cancellable as long as premiums are paid re- 
gardless of recurring claims or state of health. Our Sickness and Acci- 
dent Insurance is underwritten by the Continental Casualty Com- 
pany and the Group Life by the North American Life Insurance 
Company. Both of these companies have long records of sound serv- 
ice in the United States. 

Nearly one of every four teachers in Missouri participate in the 
Sickness and Accident program. 

On page 52 of this issue you will find a list of benefits recently 
paid to MSTA Life Insurance policy holders. This represents only 
a few of the benefits which now total nearly $1,000,000. 

Greater participation in the insurance programs means more 
benefits for you and lower rates. It is your program. 
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